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II. SILVER. 
I, 


TueE production of silver in the United States is calculated 
upon the same method as that of gold. The results, though 
closely approximating the actual production, are not as accurate, 
however, as the statistics of the gold production. Whereas in 
the latter case the variance between the two calculations for 
1899-1901 did not exceed a fraction of I per cent., the dis- 
crepancy in the case of silver was, as a rule, much higher. 

The present practice of making two estimates of the produc- 
tion of silver in the United states has been followed since 1889, 
except in 1891 and 1892, when a different method was pursued. 
The variances between the two estimates are given in the follow- 
ing table : 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Year Annual Output Year Annual Output 


1889 ® ts 1897 - 
1890 1898 

1893 I 1899 

1894 

1895 Igo! 

1896 - - 0.2 

*See JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy, September, 1902. 
Vol. XI. No. 4. 503 
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The greater inaccuracy in the case of silver is due, in the first 
place, to the fact that the items entering into the estimate of the 
silver production are not to the same extent matters of record as 
those relating to gold; this appears from the following compari- 
son of the recorded portions of the gold and silver products 
entering into the two estimates based, one upon production, and 
the other upon consumption: 


PERCENTAGE RATIO OF QUANTITY RECORDED TO TOTAL PRODUCT. 


First CALCULATION Szconp CALCULATION 
METAL 
1899 1g00 1901 1899 1900 
29 29 28 99 99 98 
0.7 0.7 0.7 95 93 92 


A variance not exceeding 3 per cent. must, in view of the 
limited statistical facilities of the Bureau of the Mint, be regarded 
as quite unavoidable. That the percentage of error is so small 
shows that the bureau has succeeded in covering practically the 
whole silver production of the United States. 

The annual production of silver in the United States for the 
last three years, covered by the reports of the director of the 
Mint, was as follows: 


Years Kilograms 

- - - - 1,700,000 
1900 - - - : - - 1,800,000 
Ig0l_ - - - - - - - 1,700,000 


The amounts given here are the arithmetical means of the 
two calculations; the error is reduced to a fraction over I per 
cent., being confined to the decimals replaced by ciphers. 

The production of silver in the United States has practically 
remained stationary within the last three years; if there were 
any changes they were not perceptible with the present statisti- 
cal methods. 


II. 


The world’s production of silver within the last five years is 
estimated by the Bureau of the Mint as follows: 
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WEIGHT ComMMERCIAL VALUE= 
(1= 100 Metric Tons) (1 = $1,000,000) 
NATIONS 

1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | rgor | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 190K 

South America...........]| 6 | 10 8 8 8 | 13 18 | 15] 15] 16 
4 3 4 4 4 6 8 8 8 
Germany .... cess 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 4 3 3 
4 5 4 4 5 9 | 10 8 | 10] 10 
WOE Nios Rice caenas 50 | 54 | 52 | 54 | 54 | 96 | 102 | IOI | 108 | 105 


The remarkable stability of the silver production of the world, 
as well as of the chief silver-producing countries, strikes the eye. 
This resulted in a steady improvement of the prices of silver, 
which reached its high-water mark in 1901. The recent fall in 
the price of silver has not as yet been recorded in the Mint 
reports. 

The following classification by geographical divisions is 
suggestive : 


Hunpreps oF Metric Tons PERCENTAGES 
YEAR 

American All Other Total American All Other 

Continent Countries Continent Countries 
ee 42 8 50 84 16 
46 8 54 85 15 
“Seer 43 9 52 83 17 
ree 45 9 54 83 17 
45 9 54 83 17 


Five-sixths of the world’s production of silver are derived 
from American mines (combining North America, Central 
America, and South America). The United States and Mexico, 
which is economically a dependency of the United States, 
together furnish two-thirds of the world’s supply. 

The foregoing figures relating to foreign countries are far 
from being complete. At one of the sessions of the International 
Statistical Institute at Christiania, in 1899, Professor Lexis stated 


* The slight disproportion between weight and value is due to the omission of 
quantities less than 100 metric tons and amounts less than $1,000,000, fractions less 
0.5 being disregarded and fractions over 0.5 being reckoned as I unit. 
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that in collating the data on production and consumption he 
had discovered a discrepancy as high as one-sixth of the world’s 
production. 

The unsatisfactory state of silver statistics can easily be 
accounted for by the difficulties growing from the present 
methods of inquiry. The Bureau of the Mint, which is the 
original authority on the statistics of the precious metals, aims 
at tracing the silver production to the mines of each country. 
Still all the silver mined in South America and most of the 
product of Australia and other countries outside of the United 
States and Mexico, in all about one-quarter of the world’s pro- 
duction, are shipped in ores to English, German, French, and 
other European smelters. The data relating to exports of ores 
are derived from customs statistics, and are subject to the 
usual defects of such statistics. Moreover, in the very nature of 
the article, its estimate by the shipper himself is largely specu- 
lative; the actual contents of the ore can be determined only 
after smelting. Taking these speculative estimates as a basis, 
the production of silver is calculated upon the London annual 
average price of silver. The price fluctuations during the year 
are quite considerable. The average price per standard ounce 
(0.925 fine) in 1901 was 27.1861 d.; the maximum reached during 
the year was 29, d. in January; the minimum 2413 d. in Decem- 
ber. Thus everything contributes toward making the result 
inaccurate. 

It was suggested by the late Dr. Soetbeer that it would be 
more rational to abandon these impracticable attempts to trace 
the product to the silver-mining countries; if the estimates of 
the silver production were based instead upon smelter returns, 
the error would be materially reduced. The question is dis- 
cussed at length by the late Director Kimball in his Production 
Report for 1887. Still his defense of the method followed by 
the bureau is anything but convincing. It is much weakened by 
the fact that the method is not pursued by the bureau itself 
for the United States. It is thought safer to rely upon smelter 
returns, though agents of the bureau have been at work for 
years collecting annual statistics directly from mine operators. 
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There are no mining statistics in the Latin-American countries ; 
so much more reason there is for applying to their production 
the same method which has given fairly satisfactory results in 
the United States. 

The German Metallgesellschaft and Metallurgische Gesell- 
schaft jointly compile and publish annual statistics of the silver 
production, based upon smelter returns. The figures of the 
director of the Mint, giving the estimated production of the 
mines, are reproduced in parallel columns. In the latest issue 
the previous estimates of the output of Mexico as far back as 
1895 have been revised and reduced by nearly one-half. 

The estimated output of silver from smelting works, even 
after the reduction made with relation to Mexico, was still in 
excess of the annual production of the mines of the world, as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Mint. The deficiency, expressed 
in percentages of the annual output of smelters, varied from 
year to year as follows: 


Per Per 
Year Cent, Year Cent. 
1895 - - - - - 2 1898 - - . - - 5 
1896 - - - 9 1899 - - - 3 
1897 - - - 1900 - - - 6 


The actual discrepancy must have been much larger, as there is 
a loss of silver in smelting, for which an allowance is made, usually 
5 per cent., in settlements for ore between miners and smelters. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the data of the Metal- 
lurgische Gesellschaft likewise contain elements of uncertainty, 
viz., the figures relating to Great Britain, Turkey, Central and 
South America, for which there are no direct smelting returns. 

A comparison of the two estimates suggests the following 
classification of the silver-producing countries : 

I. Silver-mining countries which import large quantities of 
foreign silver ore and crude bullion for treatment at its smelters 
and refineries, viz.: the United States, Germany, Great Britain, 
the Iberian peninsula, France, and Italy. 


* Comparative Statistics of Lead, Copper, Spelter, Tin, Silver, etc. Compiled by 
Metallgesellschaft and Metallurgische Gesellschaft. A.—G. Frankfort on the Main, 
July, 1902. See also the issue for 1901 (quoted in part in Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
October, 1901, p. 975). 
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II. Silver-mining countries which confine themselves to 
smelting exclusively or chiefly domestic ores: Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, Russia, the Scandinavian peninsula. 

III. Silver-mining countries which partly smelt their own 
ores, partly export them to foreign countries: Mexico, Central 
and South America, Australia, Turkey. 

IV. Silver-mining countries whose entire product is exported 


and smelted abroad. 
V. Belgium, which has no silver mines of her own, but smelts 


considerable quantities of imported ores. 

A comparative table of the production of mines and smelters, 
following this classification, will be found in the Appendix (Table 
I). Below are given the percentages, representing the share of 


each class in the world’s production: 


1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 
= n = n = n = n = n = vn 
I 39-5 | 65.4 | 45.9 | 70.3 | 39-4 | 71.4 | 38.0] 71.3 | 38.6 | 71.7 | 38.8 | 73.8 
2.8] 2.8] 2.4] 2.7] 2.4] 2.3] 2.4] 2.3] 2.4] 2.4] 2.2 
III. 55-9 | 30. 48.4 | 26.2 | 53.7 | 24.9 | 56.4 | 24.6 | 56.6 | 23.6 | 55.6 | 21.8 
100.0 |100.0 |100,0 |100,.0 |100,.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100,0 


The superiority of the German method over that of the 
Bureau of the Mint clearly appears from this table. The coun- 
tries comprised within classes I, II, and V handie refined 
bullion, and thus have at least the opportunity to furnish reliable 
statistical data; as regards classes III and IV, however, accurate 
information relating to the bullion product of their ores is 
impossible even with the most ideal organization of mining sta- 
tistics. Still within those two classes is Mexico, which holds 


the first place among silver-mining countries, but has no statistics 


of silver production at all. According to the method of the 


Bureau of the Mint, from 50 to 60 per cent. of the total output 
is apportioned to those two classes, whereas, according to the 
German method, only about one-half of that quantity is traced 
to them, or less than one third of the total output. 


Still nearly 
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the whole error is contained in that difference, which represents 
the product smelted in the countries of classes I and V from 
imported ores. On the other hand, the data relating to the 
smelting product of classes III and IV are derived from the 
reports of the mints on the coinage of silver, with a small allow- 
ance for industrial consumption. If the last-mentioned item is 
excluded, as purely speculative, the error is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Arranging the silver-producing countries in the order of the 
volume of their smelting production, we must place at the head 
of the column the United States, whose share in 1895-1900 
exceeded one-half of the world’s output; next follows Mexico. 
The aggregate share of both countries in the production of mines 
and smelters was as follows: 


Mines Smelters 
Year Per Cent, Per Cent, 
68 
1899 - - - - - - - 66 69 
1900 - - - - - - 66 71 


Of all other countries the greatest activity was exhibited by 
Germany, whose refined product averaged, within the last six years 
under review, 8 per cent. of the world’s production. The mere 
juxtaposition suggests the possibility of American control of the 
silver market. 


III. 


Coming now to the consumption of silver, we shall have to 
be contented, for purposes of comparison, with the Mint figures 
of production, there being no comparable data on the output 
of smelters covering a sufficient number of years. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of the gold standard by the 
principal nations, the coinage of silver consumes as yet a con- 
siderable portion of the annual output, as will be seen from the 
following table, where, for the sake of uniformity and for the 
purpose of comparison, all amounts are reduced to United States 
coining values: 


(1 = $1,000,000) 
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CoInaGE 


YEAR PRODUCTION 


Total United States 


All Other Countries 


Value 


Percentage of 


207 167.8 18.5 149.3 72 
ee 223 149.2 23.0 126.2 57 
216 166.2 26.0 140.2 65 
ee 224 177.0 36.3 140.7 63 
226 138.9 30.8 100.1 44 


1,096 


799.1 134.6 


656.5 


(1 = $1,000,000.) 


The United States is not included in the percentage column, 
for the reason that the coinage of silver dollars is confined to the 
stock purchased prior to the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the act of July 14, 1890, by the act of November 1, 1893. Thus 
the coinage of the United States, which is included in the total 
of the second column, gives an exaggerated appearance to the 


Nations 


1898 


I. Silver standard or double 


*The United States is not included, for reasons stated above. 
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1897 1899 1900 
standard : 
Mexigg 19.6 22.1 18.7 
Hon 23.8 34.6 14.9 
Siam 5.3 4-1 0.3 
Boliv 1.2 1.9 
Fran 2.8 23.3 15.7 
Spair 6.7 14.9 3.8 
All “EE 6.8 2.9 
Total 33.3 55.2 82.3 54.0 
II. Gold standard: 
Russi 35.4 21.4 21.0 3.9 
India 25.2 26.7 7.3 56.0 
Great 4.6 6.2 7.9 10.1 
: Japan 4.3 8.2 4.3 
Germ: 4.9 4-3 2.9 
Portu 0.9 2.3 2.8 0.6 
7.4 3-7 4-9 8.7 
77.8 71.0 | 86.3 
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demand for silver at the mints of the world. However, after 
eliminating the United States, the demand for silver currency is 
still considerable, claiming from four-ninths to five-sevenths of 
the total output, or, in an average for the last five years, 60 per 
cent. 

The distribution of the silver coinage by countries within the 
four-year period, 1897 to 1900, is given in the table above; the 
returns for 1901 for some countries are still missing. 


SUMMARY BY YEARS AND CLASSES. 


Amount ( = $1,000,000) PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL OUTPUT 


Silver- or Double- Gold-Standard Silver- or Double- Gold-Standard 
standard Nations Nations Standard Nations Nations 


71.5 77-8 
71.0 
82.3 52.1 
54.0 86.3 


It appears from this table that, with the exception of the year 
1899, the demand for silver in gold-standard countries for sub- 
sidiary coinage exceeded the aggregate demand coming from 
silver-standard and double-standard nations. Among the chief 
consumers of silver, beside Mexico and Hongkong, were Russia 
and India; these four governments consumed the major portion 
of the total quantity of silver used in the mints, as shown in the 
following table: 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


The gross returns of the operations of the mints, as stated in 
the previous article, include considerable quantities of worn 
domestic coin and foreign coin melted and reissued by the 
mints. 

The relative places held by these two items in the United 
States is the reverse of that previously ascertained for the coin- 


35 38 
25 32 
- - - - 104.0 70 
- - - - - - 81.5 58 : 
- - 91.9 65 
IV. 


age of gold. The following comparative statement of the coin- 
age, domestic recoinage, and the melting of foreign coins at 
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United States mints is compiled from the annual reports of the 


bureau, as far back as statistics are available: 


Comninc VALUE 


Fiscat YEARS 


Coinage Domestic Recoinage Foreign Coin Melted 

iciedvaiomeannns $ 2,945,795 $ 47,780 $ 279,492 
ee 5,983,601 58,552 211,715 
10,070,368 14,201 160,691 
19,126,502 4,852 141,245 
28,549,935 1,028,363 245,614 
errs 27,227,883 10,608 698,632 
27,649,967 7,307 734,432 
28,835,470 636,984 1,266,757 
28,773,388 152,031 1,984,366 
28,848,960 877,565 1,122,077 
30,022,348 279,292 812,664 
34,366,484 7,561,806 350,599 
mane 34,136,095 1,554,330 87,336 
er 34,515,546 509,863 424,437 
38,272,020 824,439 2,548,250 
14,989,279 6,511,510 452,076 
12,560,936 6,913,180 546,554 
6,024,898 6,481,404 653,150 
9,069,481 3,899,352 19,771 
11,440,641 4,099,579 175,386 
24,327,787 2,856,019 130,788 
16,485,584 5,443,436 84,137 
31,171,833 4,639,020 57,799 
$653,948,876 $63,364,465 $16,711,721 


The annual figures are subject to violent fluctuations, but 
taking the twenty-eight-year period as a whole the amount of 
domestic recoinages is nearly four times greater than the amount 
of foreign coin melted. With respect to the comparative 
importance of the two items the whole period may be divided 
into three parts: 1873-76, when the deposits of foreign coins 
exceeded the quantity of worn domestic coin received at the 

* The excess of recoinage over the total coinage for the year 1894 is explained 


by the fact that some of the worn coin melted in one year is recoined in the following 
year. 
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mints; 1877-91, when this relation was at times reversed; and 
1892-1900, when the receipts of worn domestic coin far exceeded 
those of foreign coin. Comparative data for the three periods 
are presented in the following table, all amounts representing 
coining value: 


Fiscal Years Coinage 


Domestic Recoinage Foreign Coin Melted 


I. Totals for each period: 


1873-1876......... $ 38,126,262 $ 125,385 $ 739,143 
462,030,588 14,818,726 13,771,878 
153,792,026 48,420,354 2,146,700 


$653,946,876 


$63,364,465 


$16,711,721 


II. Annual averages: 


$ 9,531,565 $31,346 $ 198,286 
30,802,039 987,915 918,125 
1892-1900......... 17,088,003 5.380,039 238,522 


We observe from this table that the remelting of foreign 
coin, which had in 1877-91 grown to considerable importance, 
has declined since 1892. Eliminating the year 1877, when the 
deposits of foreign coin amounted to less than a quarter of the 
worn domestic coin received, the greatest deposits of foreign 
coin were contemporaneous with the large purchases of silver 
by the treasury; since the purchases were discontinued, the 
deposits of foreign coin have declined to their former normal 
limit. For the sake of greater accuracy we take the annual 
averages for 1873-77, 1878-93, and 1894-1900: 


Deposits of 

Years Foreign Coin 
1873-1877 - - - $207,751 
1878-1893 - - - - - 907,806 
1894-1900 - - - - - - 164,010 


We notice that the deposits of foreign silver coin at the 
mints have never been large ; this is plainly due to the fact that 
the face value of foreign silver coins is much in excess of their 
bullion value. For the whole twenty-eight-year period the 
remelting of foreign silver coin supplied but 2.6 per cent. of the 
material for coinage, 7. ¢., ten times less than the remelting 
of foreign gold coin. If the period 1878-93 is eliminated, the 
percentage is reduced to 1.1 per cent. One would not suppose 
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that any foreign silver coin would at all be deposited at the 
mints; the explanation is in the fact that Mexican and South 
American silver coins circulate in the international market merely 
at their bullion value. 

The recoinage of worn domestic silver coin is growing, not- 
withstanding the fact that the annual coinage has during 1892- 
1900 declined by almost one-half from the average for 1877-91. 
That the deposits of worn domestic silver coin were so insignifi- 
cant in 1873-76 was due to the fact that nearly all the currency 
in circulation up to 1879 was paper. 

The ratio of domestic recoinage to the total amount coined 
was as follows: 


Years Per Cent. 


1877-1891 - - - - - - 3.2 
1892-1900 - - - - - 31.6 


' For the period, 1873-1900 - - - 9-7 


The ratio of silver recoinages to the total coinage for 1873- 
1900 was more than twice as high as the percentage of gold 
recoinages for the same period (3.9 per cent.), and for the latest 
period, 1892-1900, sixteen times as high as the percentage of 
gold recoinages for the same time. The difference is partly due 
to the fact that most of the silver recoined was fractional cur- 
rency. The total number of silver dollars recoined in 1883- 
1900 was 174,025, whereas the total amount of domestic 
recoinage for the same period was $61,419,559; thus silver 
dollars amounted to but 0.3 per cent. of the total. The values 
of the silver coins melted ranged from 10 to 50 cents, whereas 
the lowest value of a gold piece was $2.50. The greater percent- 
age of recoinage in the former case was due to greater frequency 
of circulation. 


V. 


Reliable data showing the distribution of the deposits at the 
mints into domestic and foreign coin are available only for the 
United States. The data relating to foreign countries are incom- 
plete and fragmentary. All available information scattered in 
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the annual reports of the director of the Mint has been compiled 
in the following table: 


Foreicn Coin MELTED 


NATIONS Torat ComnaGE 
ercentage of 
Total Coinage 


. Austria-Hungary: 
8 


$10,742,232 
9,056,188 
7,904,911 
5,722,330 
1,369,352 
3,176,056 
4,937,839 


$42,808,908 $22,941 


$ 6,200,237 $135,413 
7,910,885 555,069 


$14,111,122 $690,482 


$21,373,189 $1,350 
20,967,769 2,556 


$42,340,958 $3,906 


$6,631,256 $1,991,515 
2,338,288 2,291,194 
2,589,823 2,589,823 


$11,559,367 $6,872,532 


$ 12,307,062 $ 221,430 
12,300,705 
24,131,363 
23,883,505 
13,399,062 

4,296,028 
8,159,857 
4,363,709 5 
1,295,850 169,028 


$104,007,141 $1,841,038 


No foreign silver coin was deposited at the mints of Great 
Britain and Russia in 1900; none at the mints of Germany in 
1892-1900. In Spain there was melted in 1893 foreign silver 
coin to the amount of $193,940, 7. ¢., 5.9 per cent. of the total 
silver coinage for the year, and in Portugal, in 1898, an amount 
equal to $202,979, 7. é., 18.4 per cent. of the year’s silver coinage. 

It is apparent that the melting of foreign silver coin at the 
mintsof the principal nations is quite insignificant. In Siam, on 


$ 540 0.005 
dad 2,446 0.03 
3,927 0.07 
102 0.002 
0.05 
II. Great Britain: 
0.2 
Total 0.5 
III. Russia: 
0.006 
0.012 
0.009 
IV. Siam: 
30 
Total ......... 59 
V. Japan: 
1.8 
6.0 
5-3 
0.002 
Total .........| 1.8 
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the contrary, the operations of the mint were for two years con- 
fined to the melting of foreign coin. The volume of silver 
coinage of the nations named, including the United States, 
amounted in 1898 to 46 per cent., and in 1899 to 43 per cent., of 
the world’s silver coinage. It would not be quite safe to gener- 
alize from those figures. We shall therefore proceed to examine 
the data relating to recoinages, regardless of the origin of the 
coins melted. 

Comparable data are available for eight nations only, viz.: 
the United States, Austria-Hungary, the British empire, France, 
Germany, Japan, Netherlands, and Russia, and that as far back 
only as 1892. They willbe found in full in the Appendix (Table 
II). Below are given the ratios of the recoinages to the total 
silver coinages of the several nations: 


Recoinage Recoinage 
Nations Per Cent. Nations Per Cent. 
British Empire - 16.4 Germany - - 100 
United States - ~ 2.6 France - - - 87.6 
Russia - - 5.9 Netherlands - 87.7 
Japan - - - 1.8 
Austria-Hungary 41.2 Total - - 23.3 


As regards the recoinage of silver coins, there is no similarity 
between the several nations; whereas in Germany the mints 
have, since 1892, been confined to the recoinage of old coins, in 
Russia and Japan the part of recoinage was unimportant. Nor 
was the relation uniform from year to year for any one nation or 
for all nations in the aggregate (see Table II in the Appendix). 
Some regularity is perceivable, however, if the whole period is 
divided into two parts: 1892-96 and 1897-1900, with roughly 
equal volumes of coinage : 


(1 = $1,000,000) 


RECOINAGE 
PERIODS CoInaGE 
‘ of 
1892-1896 377.46 83.04 22 
1897-1900 410.46 100.84 24 
787.92 183.88 23 
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It would not be safe to extend these results to other nations, 
inasmuch as the preceding tables embrace only 60 per cent. of 
the world’s coinage for 1892-1900. According to available 
information, the recoinages of other nations aggregated within 
the same time, in round numbers, $47,000,000 (coining value), 
but the data are fragmentary and utterly incomplete. 

With regard to the United States, Austria-Hungary, and the 
British empire there are comparable data going as far back as 
1884; they are presented in the following table: 


(1 = $1,000,000) 


UnitEp STATES Austria- HuNGARY British Empire 
YEARS 
Coinage | Recoinage | Coinage | Recoinage | Coinage | Recoinage 

28.53 1.66 4-99 0.50 20.56 2.24 
28.96 2.03 4-15 0.22 52.03 3-74 
32.09 1.32 4.38 29.15 4.83 
eer 35-19 8.52 5.56 0.19 48.28 5.07 
33.03 0.51 5.52 0.24 39.98 4.10 
35.50 4-53 0.28 48.79 5.86 
39.20 3.87 3.86 0.98 66.26 4-79 
27.52 4.86 3.36 0.69 37.81 2.93 
260.02 23.98 36.35 3.05 342.86 33.56 


The comparative ratios of recoinage to total coinage for the 
two periods, 1884-91 and 1892-1900, are as follows: 


1884-91, 1892-99, 

Nations per Cent. per Cent. 
United States - - 9.2 35-5 
Austria-Hungary” - - - 8.4 41.2 
British empire’ - : - - - 9.8 16.4 


Recoinage has within the latest period considerably gained 
in importance in the operations of the mints, which is evidently 
the outcome of recent monetary reforms, viz., the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, the closure of the mints 
of India, and the introduction of the new standard in Austria- 
Hungary. To eliminate the immediate effect of these events, 
the annual averages are compared in the table below for the 
period ending in 1893 and for the years following: 
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PERCENTAGES 


AmounTs (1= $1,000,000) 


NATIONS 


Coinage | Recoinage 


United States: 
1884-1893........ 29.15 3-95 14 
1894-1900........ 21.70 6.07 28 

Austria-Hungary : 

1884-1893........ 6.01 1.41 23 
1894-1900........ 6.13 2.35 38 

British empire: 

1884-1893........ 44.38 3.81 9 
1894-1900... ...... 26.56 6.05 23 


A comparison of the percentages obtained in this and the 
preceding table shows that by transferring the years 1892 and 
1893 to the first period the general tendency has not been 
changed. Considering the wide difference between the ratios 
of recoinage for each of these three nations, generalizations 
from these tables are hazardous. It is doubtless a fact that with 
these three nations the ratio of recoinage has increased since 
1893; but their total coinage for 1892-1900 was, in round 
numbers, $447,000,000 out of a total of $788,000,000 for the 
eight principal countries, or 57 per cent.; the remaining 43 per 
cent. might very materially change the relation. 


VI. 


Another source of materials for coinage is found in the 
melting of old silverware, jewelry, etc. The data on this subject 
are confined to the United States; there are no data whatsoever 
for any other country. 

Since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, old silverware is received at the mints only for conversion 
into bars. This particular line of manufacturing, in which our 
government is exceptionally engaged, is evidently in no way 
related either to the coinage of silver or to the production of 
silver bullion from newly mined argentiferous ores. Up to 1893 
old silverware was also bought by the mints as material for 
coinage; a separate account was kept for each item, but the two 
items are segregated only in the reports for the years 1889-93. 
In the table below the purchases of old silverware for those five 
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years are collated with the aggregate purchases of silver under 
the Bland and Sherman acts: 


SILVERWARE 
Fisca YEARS | LOTAL PurcHASES— 


Ounces STANDARD 
Ounces Standard Per Cent. 
26,468,861 558,026 2.2 
27,820,900 584,745 2.2 
51,190,493 703,414 1.4 
54,355,748 636,291 2.2 
54,008,163 647,476 3.3 


The average annual purchases of old silverware amounted, 
during the quinquennial period under review, to 626,000 ounces ; 
the fluctuations from year to year were insignificant. On the 
other hand, the doubling of the amount of government purchases 
of silver had no effect upon the quantity of old silverware brought 
to the mints. This is quite natural: the increased demand for 
silver could affect the production of that metal, but not the wear 
and tear of manufactured silver articles, which depends upon 
their consumption. To determine this factor, the ratio must be 
considered which the total quantity of silverware melted at the 
mints bears to population; the quantity converted into bars for 
industrial uses must be added to the quantity purchased by the 
mints. Comparisons from year to year are impossible, because 
the preceding table relates to fiscal years, whereas the quantities 
melted into bars are reported for calendar years; it is possible, 
however, to compare quinquennial periods, viz., 1889-93, and 
1894-98, by reducing calendar years to fiscal years. For this 
purpose we take the total for the calendar years 1889-92 and 
add to it the arithmetical mean for the calendar years 1888 and 
1893; similarly we add the arithmetical mean for the calendar 
years 1893 and 1898 to the total for 1894-97. The error will 
be quite insignificant." 

* Let the amount for the first half of the calendar year 1888 equal a,, that for the 
second half ag, the amounts for 1893, respectively, 4, and 4,, and let the error be 
designated by x, we obtain the following equation : 

(a, +42) —(a,+6,) = (a, — 4.) 


That is to say, the error is equal to one-half of the difference between the semiannual 
fluctuations for each of the two years. 
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The ratio to population in the table below is computed by 
taking the average of the annual estimates given in the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. 


‘OLp Sitverware RECEIVED AT THE MINTS 


PRODUCTION 


Melted 
Fiscat YEARS Purchased Total 


Ratio to 
Per 1,000 | Production 
Population per Cent 


( 1 = $1,000,000 Coining Value) 


1889-1893......... 361 3.24 3.69 6.93 $21.60 1.9 
1894-1898......... 356 wae 5.87 5.87 16.40 1.6 
ree 717 3.24 9.56 12.80 $18.90 1.8 


We note from this table that the receipts of old silverware at 
the mints were an unimportant item in the silver market, adding 
less than 2 per cent. to the supply of bullion from domestic mines. 
The fluctuations were within narrow limits. The discontinuance 
of government purchases was followed by an increased consump- 
tion of old silverware in the arts. 


Vil. 


Having examined singly all items of the world’s silver 
account, we may now strike the balance. If we add to the total 
output of silver for a given period the amount of recoinage and 
the quantity of old silverware melted into coin, and deduct from 
the sum the total coinage, the surplus will represent the supply 
of newly mined silver for use in the arts. The data for such a 
calculation are more or less complete only for 1892-1900. 

In regard to the United States our calculation must be modi- 
fied by substituting the government purchases of silver for the 
amounts coined, inasmuch as all silver dollars, and since the 
passage of the act of March 14, 1900, all fractional currency, 
were coined from the stock which had accumulated in the treas- 
ury from former purchases. To simplify the computation, we 
deduct from the world’s coinage all silver dollars coined during 
the period 1892-1900 and the subsidiary currency coined in 1900 
under the new act, and add the purchases of 1892 and 1893. 
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GAINS. 
Coining Value 
{1 = $1,000,000) 
Production” - - - - - - 1,916 
Recoinage : 
a) Ineight principal countries - - - - 184 
6) In all others - - - - - 47 
Old jewelry melted at United States mints, 1892-93 - I 
Total - - - - - 2,148 
LOSSES. 
World’s coinage, deducting United States coinage under Acts of 
Purchased by United States government : 
From January I to June 30, 1892 - - - - . - 27 
From July 1, 1892, to November 1, 1893. - - - - 66 93 
Total - - - . - - - - - - 1,390 
Balance - - - - - - - - - 758 
2,148 


According to this calculation there was left for consumption 
in the arts an amount equal to $758,000,000. 

The calculation requires several corrections. In the first 
place, a portion of the surplus may have gone to increase the 
stock of silver. There are no data on this subject, except for the 
United States. Were it possible to introduce this item for all 
nations, the surplus available for industrial consumption would 
be reduced; consequently the proportionate share of silver 
coinage would be increased. By disregarding this item we at 
any rate do not exaggerate the consumption of silver by the 
mints. 

Of the items of “Gains” the amount of production is consid- 
erably underestimated. As stated on a preceding page, the 
bureau estimates for 18g5—1900 were from 2 to 9 per cent. short 
of the estimated production of smelters. Taking the error for 
1892-94 to be as high as 9g per cent. of the output of smelters, 
or IO per cent. of the bureau estimate, and taking the estimate 
of the Metallgesellschaft for 1895-1900, we calculate the error for 
1892-1900 as follows: 
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Coining Value 
Years (1=$1,000,000) 
1892-1894. Output = $625,000,000, of which Io percent. - - 62 


1895-1900. Excess of Metallgesellschaft’s estimate over mint 
figures = 1,900 metric tons, or 1,900,000 kilograms, 
amounting, at the coining rate of $41.56 per kilogram, to 79 


Total, 1892-1900 - - - - - - 4141 

The next source of error is the item of recoinages. Among 
those nations for which the information is fragmentary or wholly 
lacking are the Latin-American republics and China. The vol- 
ume of silver coinage in all those countries is very high, pre- 
sumably also the volume of recoinage. Still the absence of data 
on the recoinage of those countries does not affect our calcula- 
tion, inasmuch as their silver production is assumed to be equal 
to the sum of their coinage and exports. If the former item is 
exaggerated, the production is also exaggerated by the same 
amount ; the balance left for industrial consumption is therefore 
unaffected. There still remain those countries which produce no 
silver, but import silver for their coinage. The coefficients of 
recoinage obtained above for the eight principal nations vary 
from 1.8 per cent. for Japan to 100 per cent. for Germany. If 
we take the latter for all those countries, 7. ¢., if we assume that 
all their coinage was nothing but recoinage, we shall obtain the 
maximum addition to the surplus available for industrial con- 
sumption. A reference to the annual reports for the respective 
years brings it up to $85,000,000 over and above the $47,000,000 
included in our account. 

The supply of old jewelry at the foreign bullion markets is an 
unknown quantity. As it depends upon the consumption of sil- 
verware by the people, which is determined by the standard of 
living, the coefficient per 1,000 inhabitants of the United States 
must be accepted as the maximum. This coefficient was found 
to be equal to $21.60 for the quinquennial period 1889-93, of 
which about one-half represented material for coinage. Assum- 
ing the latter to be equal, in round numbers, to $10 per 1,000 
inhabitants, or $2.00 annually, and applying this coefficient to 
all nations, we obtain for 1892-1900 an additional item of 
$23,000,000. It must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
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the per-capita stock of silver currency in the United States on 
January 1, 1901, amounted to $8.51, whereas the per-capita share 
for all nations was only $2.89. The situation in this respect 
has not changed since 1892, as appears from the following 
table: 


In THE UniTEpD STATES 
TOTAL FOR THE 
Stock oF 
Coin on Amount 

JANUARY 1 Per 


te = Cent, 


3,931 624 16 
3,841 655 17 


Making all these allowances we come to the following 
account: 


Balance of preceding account - - - - 758 
Errors in estimates: 
a) Production - - - 
6) Recoinage - - - - - = - 85° 
Old silverware melted at the mints - - - 23 
Total - - - 1,007 


Thus the maximum surplus for industrial consumption 
amounted to $1,007,000,000, assuming the production equal 
to (1,916 + 141)=$2,057,000,000. The minimum has been 
calculated above as amounting to $758,000,000 out of a total 
production valued at $1,916,900,000. The ratio of industrial 
consumption to the total production was accordingly within the 
following limits: minimum 39 per cent.; maximum 49 per cent. 
The rest, from 51 to 61 per cent., was consumed by the mints. 
In other words, during the last decade of the century just past, 
at least one-half of the world’s annual output of silver was converted 
into currency. 

To ascertain the situation since the demonetization of silver 
in the principal countries, we eliminate from the preceding 
calculations the years 1892 and 1893, and thus obtain the fol- 
lowing table for 1894-1900: 
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GAINS. 


Coining Value 
(1 = $1,000,000) 
Production - - - ‘1,504 
Recoinage: 
a) In eight principal countries - - - 93 
6) In all others -- - 43 


Total - - - - 
LOSSES. 


World’s coinage, deducting United States coinage 
under Acts of 1890 and Ig00__—- . - 1,006 
Balance - . - - - - 634 


The maximum error was as follows: 


Production - - - - - - - 51 
Recoinage - - 63 
Estimated value of silverware melted at the mints 


Total - - - - 


The maximum surplus available for industrial consumption 
was equal to (634 + 131)=$765,000,000, out of a total produc- 
tion amounting to (1,504 -+51)=$1,555,000,000. The mini- 
mum was $634,000,000 out of a total equal to $1,504,000,000. 
Thus the ratio of industrial consumption was between 42 per 
cent. and 49 per cent. The results for 1894-1900 differ from 
those for 1892-1900 only by 3 per cent.; considering the specu- 
lative character of some of the items of this calculation, the 
variance may be disregarded. 

These figures justify the conclusion that even after the demoneti- 
sation of silver by the principal nations, at least one-half of the annual 
output of silver found its way into circulation. 


VIII. 


The data relating to the industrial consumption of silver in 
the United States are more complete than the statistics of foreign 
countries on the same subject. 

The silver account of one country must include the amounts 
of imports and exports. A table of imports to and exports from 
the United States will be found in the Appendix. (Table III.) 
The customs statistics report the commercial value of ores, the 
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crude weight and value of silver bullion, and the value of 
domestic and foreign coin, imported and exported. The value 
given is commercial value; to eliminate the effects of price 
fluctuations and make the data comparable, they are reduced in 
our table to coining value. For this purpose the fine weight of 
the annual imports and exports was first computed by dividing 
their reported values by the average price of an ounce of fine 
silver for the respective year, and then the quantities found were 
multiplied by the coining value of an ounce of fine silver. The 
results obtained in this manner are, of course, liable to the 
inaccuracies of all customs statistics, as has been explained 
before. 

The statistics of the Bureau of the Mint enable us to calcu- 
late the distribution of the output of silver in the United States 
since 1889. To make the results comparable with those obtained 
for all nations, separate calculations are made for 1889-93 and 
1894-1900; the year 1893 is selected as a dividing line to trace 
the effect of the final demonetization of silver. 


GAINS. 
Coining Value (1= $1,000,000) 
1889-1893 1894-1900 


Domestic production - - - . 370 497 
Recoinage of domestic and foreign coin - 42 
Old silverware melted at the mints - - - - 
Transferred from stock of bullion for coinage under Acts 

of 1890 and Ig00_ - - - - 


Total - 


LOSSES. 


Purchased by the government under acts of 1878 and 
1890 - - - - - - - - 

Coinage of dollars and subsidiary currency - 

Net exports’ - - : - - - 


Total - 
Balance - 42 


57% 
1In 1890 the exports included gold and silver ore valued at $1,995,098; the value 
of each metal contained in the ore was not separately stated. This item is not 
included in our table; the balance left for industrial consumption appears in conse- 
quence greater than the actual amount. 
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This calculation leaves somewhat over $4,000,000 for indus- 
trial consumption previous to the repeal of the purchasing clause, 
and $6,000,000 a year since. 

The percentage of error in the estimated output for the first 
period was, as stated, 1.3 per cent. for 1889 and 1893, and 1.1 
per cent. for 1890; in the absence of similar figures for 1891 and 
1892, we allow for those years the highest percentage of error 
ascertained for any year, viz., 3.1 per cent.; computing the total 
error for the period 1889-93, we arrive at the figure of $8,000,000, 
to be added both to the production and the balance of “gains” 
over “losses.” This brings the surplus available for industrial 
consumption to $30,000,000 out of a total domestic consumption 
amounting to (370 + 8 — 56) = $322,000,000; in other words, 
the United States government purchased during that period gI 
per cent. of the whole domestic product remaining at home, 
which left 9 per cent. for consumption in the arts. 

The probable error in the estimated output for the second 
period is similarly figured at $3,000,000, which will bring the 
fund available for industrial consumption to $45,000,000 out of 
a total domestic consumption equal to (497 + 3 — 398) = 
$102,000,000. According to this calculation the ratio of the 
industrial consumption of silver in the United States since its 
demonetization was 44 per cent. of the domestic consumption, 
or very close to the lower of the estimated percentages of the 
world’s industrial consumption during the same period, which 
was 42 per cent. Let us now compare the two periods: 

ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
(1 = $1,000,000) 


Domestic production 


Of which: 
Consumed in the arts - - - 6 6 
Net coinage - - - - - 9 8 
Purchased by the government - - 49 iss 
Net exports - - - - - II 57 
Total - - - . - 75 71 


It is apparent from this table that the industrial consumption 
in the United States was not affected by the repeal of the pur- 
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chasing clause of the Sherman Act; the discontinuance of gov- 
ernment purchases was made up for by an increase of the exports 
of silver. The ratio of industrial consumption to the total 
domestic consumption may in consequence appear enormously 
increased, viz., from 9 per cent. to 44 per cent., whereas in reality 
it was stationary, averaging $6,000,000 annually throughout 
each period. If we compare the amount consumed in the arts 
with the amount coined from new material or from the stock of 
bullion accumulated through purchase, we obtain the following 
table: 


Amounts (1 = $1,000,000) PERCENTAGE 
DisposiITION 


1889-93 


1894-1900 


1894-1900 


Consumed in the arts 
Coined 


30 
94 


45 
89 


33 
67 


124 


134 


100 


This table shows that since the demonetization of silver 
the ratio between industrial consumption and normal coinage 


has increased approximately from 1+ 3 to I+ 2, owing to the 
reduction of the amount annually coined. Still, now, as before, 
the demand for silver wanted in the monetary circulation of the 
United States exceeds the demand for industrial purposes. 


IX. 


The Bureau of the Mint has made repeated efforts to ascertain 
the consumption of the precious metals by direct inquiries 
addressed to the consumers. The subject has been referred to 
in the previous article on gold. The most complete data were 
those collected in 1899. As will presently be noticed, these 
data are greatly at variance with the preceding calculations. 
Of course, figures relating to one year are not comparable with 
annual averages for a number of years; their variance therefore 
in no way impeaches their reliability. Still less satisfactory are 
the results of a comparison of the aggregate returns from con- 
sumers for the year 1899 with the bureau’s estimate for the same 
year. If the preceding calculation is made for the year 1899, 


1889-93 
76 
} 
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there is hardly anything left for consumption in the arts. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that both the consumption and 
the exports of one year may contain large quantities of bullion 
smelted or imported during the previous year. 

With these qualifications the data on consumption in 1899 are 


given below: 


‘U.S. Mint and Private 
Assay Office Bars Refinery Bars 


Commercial Value 


Sold by private refineries - - -~ - $1,018,969 $3,575,693 


Sold by United States mints and assay offices - $3,653,598  ......... 


Purchases reported by consumers - - 3,400,541 3,909,055 
Discrepancy between purchases and sales_~ - + $253,057 — $333,362 
Ratio to purchases - - : - - - +7% — 9% 


If it is assumed that the mint bars sold by private refineries to 
the trade in 1899 were all bought by them during the same year, 
and are consequently included in the official total of the mints 
and assay offices, then the small shortage of 7 per cent. is easily 
explained by the fact that out of a total number of 43,050 
inquiries sent and actually delivered to the parties addressed, 
13,102, or 30 per cent., remained unanswered. 

The excess of g per cent. in the reported amount of purchases 
of private refinery bars over the amount of sales may likewise 
be due to the fact that out of eighty-one firms addressed by the 
Bureau of the Mint twenty-one failed to respond. On the other 
hand, it is probable that a part of the reported value of mint 
bars sold by private refineries in 1899 was from stock previously 
purchased; it is further possible that through misinterpretation 
of the interrogatories some of the bars bought from private 
refineries, though bearing a government stamp, were reported by 
consumers as “private refinery bars.” 

The total industrial consumption reported by purchasers 
amounted to $7,309,596, exclusive of nuggets bought in the 
mining districts directly from miners, to the amout of $204,216; 
as this amount is, however, not included in the estimated silver 
production of the United States, it is not within our comparisons. 
The sales of mint and private refinery bars aggregated between 
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$7,229,291 and $8,248,260; the greater amount includes the 
value of mint bars sold by private refineries, and, in part at least, 
duplicated in the total of the sales from mints and assay offices. 
The discrepancy between total sales and total purchases is 
between — $80,305 and + $938,664, z. ¢., between —1I per cent. 
and +13 per cent. Not all of this silver, however, was pro- 
duced in 1899; of the total of $7,229,290 only $5,961,320 was 
new silver, 2. ¢., 83 per cent. At this proportion the maximum 
consumed in the arts during the year amounted to $6,800,000. 
These are commercial values; at the average bullion value of 
the dollar = 46.5 cents in 1899, they correspond to an industrial 
consumption of from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000, which is more 
than double the average annual consumption calculated above 
for 1889-93 and 1894-1900. The net exports of silver ore and 
bullion in 1899 amounted to $23,000,000 (commercial value) 
out of an annual production of $33,000,000 (commercial value), 
leaving $10,000,000 for domestic consumption. The ratio 
of industrial consumption, as reported by consumers, to this 
balance was not less than 59.6 per cent., whereas, according to 
the preceding calculations, it averaged at most 44 percent. The 
variance, if real, would point to an underestimate of the silver 
production of 1899, amounting to from $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 
(coining value), 7. ¢., from 10 per cent. to 13 per cent. of the 
estimated amount. It is more probable, however, that the vari- 
ance is due to a deviation of the figures for 1899 from the aver- 
age computed for a number of years. It merely indicates that 
returns for one year, though accurate and laboriously collected, 
are valueless for statistical purposes. 

Still, even if we take $6,800,000 as the value of silver con- 
sumed in the arts in 1899, which contains an obvious duplication, 
the maximum coefficient of industrial consumption of silver in 
the United States will be 68 per cent., which is far above the 
maximum coefficient of the world’s consumption. This is 
another proof that in the United States, as well as in the rest of 
the world, over one-third, and probably as much as one-half, of 
the total consumption of silver is required to keep pace with 
the growing volume of circulation. 
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X. 


As has been demonstrated, the coinage of silver still remains 
a very important, if not the principal, source of the demand for 
the white metal. Some idea of the relation between supply and 
demand in the silver market may be gathered from the following 
table, where the world’s production is collated with the world’s 
coinage for the twenty-eight-year period 1873-1900 and with 
the annual average prices represented by the bullion value of 
the standard silver dollar: , 


Fine Ounces Cointnc VALUE BULLION 
VALUE OFA 


SILVER 
Production Coinage Production Coinage DoLiaR 


oo 


$63,000,000 | $101,741,421 $82,000,000 | $131,544,464 
55,000,000 79,610,875 72,000,000 102,931,232 
62,000,000 92,747,118 $2,000,000 119,915,467 
68,000,000 97,899,525 88,000,000 126,577,164 
63,000,000 88,449,794 81,000,000 114,359,332 
73,000,000 124,671,870 95,000,000 161,191,913 
74,000,000 81,124,555 96,000,000 104,888,313 
75,000,000 65,442,074 97,000,000 84,611,974 
79,000,000 83,539-051 102,000,000 108,010,086 
86,000,000 85,685,996 112,000,000 110,785,934 
89,000,000 84,541,904 115,000,000 109,306,705 
$2,000,000 74,120,127 105,000,009 95,832,084 
92,000,000 98,044,475 118,000,000 126,764,574 
93,000,000 96,506,844 121,000,000 124,854,101 
96,000,000 126,388,502 124,000,000 163,411,397 
109,000,000 104,354,000 141,000,000 134,922,344 
120,000,000 107,788,256 155,000,000 139,262,595 
126,000,000 117,789,228 163,000,000 152,293,144 
137,000,000 106,962,049 177,000,000 138,294,367 
153,000,000 120,282,947 198,000,000 155,517,347 
165,000,000 106,697,783 214,000,000 137,952,690 
165,000,000 87,472,523 213,000,000 113,095,788 
168,000,000 98,128,832 217,000,000 126,873,642 
157,000,000 123,394,239 203,000,000 159,540,027 
160,000,000 129,775,082 207,000,000 167,790,006 
169,000,000 115,461,020 219,000,000 | 149,282,936 
169,000,000 128,566,167 217,000,000 166,226,964 
17 3,000,000 136,907,643 223,000,000 177,011,902 


$3,121,000,000 |$2,864,153,902 |$4,035,000,000 |$3,703,148,492 


.004 
989 
goo 
930 
892 
869 
886 
.876 
.878 
.858 
-859 
.824 
.769 
-758 
-727 
.809 
-764 
-674 
-604 
491 
506 
-523 
- 467 
-456 
465 
.480 


We observe that up to and including 1879 the demand for 
silver from the mints exceeded the annual output of the mines; 
in 1880 the amount of the coinage is for the first time exceeded 
by the output of silver; the relative volumes of production and 
coinage oscillate in both directions until the year 1888, since 
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which the excess of the output over the coinage becomes a per- 
manent feature. Throughout this period the value of silver 
exhibits a falling tendency. 

Strong efforts were made in the past by the United States to 
change the relation between supply and demand by large pur- 
chases of silver. To study the effects of this policy annual 
figures are inadequate, being subject to violent fluctuations. For 
the purposes of comparison we eliminate the year 1873, when 
the free coinage of silver was discontinued by law, and divide 
the twenty-seven-year period, 1874-1900, into four parts: (1) 
1874-77, from the demonetization of silver to the passage of the 
Bland Act; (2) 1878-90, 7. ¢., to the passage of the Sherman 
Act; (3) 1891-93, from the passage of that act to the repeal of 
its purchasing clause; (4) 1894-1900, 7. ¢., since the repeal of 
the purchasing clause and the closure of the mints in India. 
Only full years are considered. The figures of the Bureau of the 
Mint relate to fiscal years. They can, however, be easily reduced 
to calendar years. The government purchases of silver during 
the fiscal year 1878 fall entirely within the same calendar year, 
inasmuch as the Bland Act was passed in February. The pur- 
chases under the Bland Act for the fiscal year 1891 were all 
made from July 14 to August 13, 1890. From the date last 
mentioned to January I, 1891, there were purchased by the gov- 
ernment 21,300,141 ounces of silver. And, lastly, all purchases 
for the fiscal year 1894 were made prior to November 1, 1893. 
Reducing, accordingly, fiscal years to calendar years, and taking 
silver at its coining value ($1.2929 per ounce fine), we obtain 
the following table: 


AVERAGE 

AVERAGE PER YEAR 
(1= $1,000,000) InpEx NuMBERS AVERAGE 
RATIO OF 


Consump-|Excess( + ) Consum SILVER 
Produce | P- to GoLp 


tion of the | or Short- Ition of the| Sitver 
Mints | age (—) Mints DoLiarR 


Cents 
—49-7 100.4 | 16+1 
—35.8 94.5 | 17-1 
—12.4 82.5 | 19+-1 
— -| 68.1 | 
+66.0 48.6 | 


131.5 
9076-1077 116.0 
1891-1893..........| 196.4 204.1 | 
1894-1900..........] 214.7 | 148.7 | 
| 
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It appears from this table that, with the exception of the 
brief period 1891-93, the average annual demand for silver was 
approximately the same as in 1873, whereas the supply has since 
1878 been rapidly increasing. Production did not cease grow- 
ing even after 1893, notwithstanding the heavy decline of the 
demand. The fall in the price of silver went apace. During 
the first period, 1874-77, the demand fell off 12 per cent., while 
the supply remained the same (a difference of 2 per cent. must 
be disregarded) ; the price went down 5.5 per cent. During the 
next period, under the operation of the Bland Act, the demand 
reached its former level, and even slightly exceeded it, but the 
supply increased more than one-half; the bullion value of the 
silver dollar went down I2 cents more. In 1891-93 the demand 
rose to the level of the supply of the previous period, but the 
supply outran it again by as much as 85 per cent.; as a result, 
the bullion value of the silver dollar went down further 14 cents. 
During the last period the demand sank again well-nigh to the 
level of 1878—g0, but the supply increased still more, resulting in 
an excess of the production over the consumption of the mints as 
high as $66,000,000 per year. The value of the silver dollar 
dropped 19.5 cents, as compared with the former period, and 34 
cents as compared with 1878-90. This steady increase of the 
volume of production notwithstanding the demonetization of 
silver and the curtailment of the demand for monetary needs 
justifies the inference that the production of silver is profitable 
even at a price reduced one-half from the ratio of 16 to I. 

To trace the influence of the financial policy of the United 
States upon the silver market, the following table is presented: 


I. TOTALS FOR EACH PERIOD (I= 1,000,000 OUNCES). 


PuRCHASED BY UniTEeD STATES 


PRODUCTION GovERNMENT 
PERIODS Percentage of Production 
Of the World |Of United States In All low oe 
f Unit 
Of the W’rld States 
1878-1890.......... 1,190.7 510.7 312.6 26 61 
1891-1893... .... 455.8 181.8 147.4 32 
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II, ANNUAL AVERAGES (I= $1,000,000). 


Tue UnitEep STATES Tue (+) 


Production 


PerRiops 
vernment vernment 
— (—) over Pre- 
vious Period 


1878-1890 .......... 31.0 50.9 + 14.0 + 46.9 + 23.5 
63.5 78.3 + 27.4 + 69.3 + 64.6 
71.0 — 7.3 + 18.3 — 55.4 


As appears from this table, the manifest intent of the Bland 
Act was to make the government of the United States purchase 
about five-sixths of the domestic production, estimated at the 
average annual rate for the five years since the demonetization 
of silver (1873-77), leaving only about one-sixth for industrial 
consumption. But immediately upon the enactment of that 
law the production of silver increased, not only in the United 
States, but in other countries as well. The increase of the 
world’s production was nearly double the increase of the demand 
coming from all the governments and one-half in excess of the 
purchases of the United States treasury. These purchases were 
quite an important factor in the market, exceeding as they did 
three-fifths of the domestic production, or one-quarter of the 
world’s production. Yet this was insufficient to counteract the 
decline in the price of silver. Under the operation of the Sher- 
man Act the amount of government purchases was doubled, but 
the production of the United States fairly kept pace with the 
increased demand, while the increase of the world’s production 
was alone more than sufficient to supply the entire demand of 
the United States treasury. Thus, notwithstanding the fact that 
the amount of government purchases had reached four-fifths 
of the domestic production, or one-third of the world’s produc- 
tion, the price of silver sank still lower. Throughout these two 
periods the demand was maintained exclusively by the United 
States government. During 1878-90 this government purchased 
annually, on an average, $31,000,000, whereas the annual con- 
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sumption of the mints of the world increased only by $23,500,000; 
in other words, if the purchases of the United States government 
are deducted, the demand of the mints of the world appears to 
have decreased by $7,500,000 annually. During the next 
period, under the operation of the Sherman Act, the increase of 
the world’s demand coincided with the amount of the purchases 
for government account in the United States (each item being 
about $64,000,000). The discontinuance of these purchases 
reduced the demand of the governments of the world by a like 
amount; the demand of all other nations increased only by 
about $8,000,000 annually; at the same time, the repeal of the 
purchasing clause reduced but little the production of the United 
States, viz., by about $7,000,000 annually, or about I0 per cent., 
whereas the world’s production even increased. 

Whether the steady growth of the output was attended by a 
decrease in the cost of production, the statistics of the Bureau of 
the Mint do not disclose; it is evident that the financial policy 
of the United States stimulated silver mining; on the other 
hand, the rapid decline of the price of silver since 1894 follows 
a sudden change in the relation between supply and demand. 


XI. 


What is the outlook for silver in the future? The attempt 
to raise the price of silver by increasing the demand has proved 
futile. There still remains the other alternative of reducing the 
output. In line with the present-day tendency of industrial 
evolution, a consolidation has taken place in the refining of 
silver. The American Smelting and Refining Co., with its 
adjunct, the United Metals Selling Co., since 1901, controls sub- 
stantially the whole of the silver production of the United States 
and Mexico, or about two-thirds of the production of the world. 

The Sherman Act created a market for this silver in the 
United States. In 1890 and 1891 the imports of silver ores and 
bullion were slightly in excess of the exports (see Appendix, 
Table III); in 1892 there was a surplus of exports over imports 
of the coining value of $10,900,000; in 1893, in anticipation of 
legislative action, the net exports advanced to $28,700,000; in 
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1894, after the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, they rose at once to $57,900,000, and have kept at about 
the same level ever since. The total quantity of exports 
increased from 1892 to 1900 nearly fourfold. Nearly all of it 
went to England. 

Heretofore London has been the world’s distributive center 
for silver. In 1901 one-half of the world’s product of that year 
was marketed in London. The relative position of the United 
States as a producer of silver bullion and London as a dealer in 
silver appears from the following table: 


LONDON MARKET, IQOI. 


Commercial Commercial 
alue Value 
Net Imports from: (1= $1,000,000) Net Exports to: (1= $,000,000) 
United States - - - 46.9 India and Straits Settlements 37.7 
Mexico and S. America - 2.0 China and Hongkong” - - 6.3 
Other countries - - 1.t France - - - 
Other countries - > 
Total - - - - 50.0 Total - - - + 59.5 
UNITED STATES, IQOI. 

Net Imports from: Net Exports to: 
Mexico - - 21.1 Great Britain - 6.7 
Central America - 0.5 China and Hongkong - 4.5 
South America” - - 1.6—24.2 France - - - 

Canada - - - - 2.4 

Total - - - - 26.6 Total - - - 50.3 


The bulk of the London trade, as appears from this table, is 
in the East, and it depends entirely upon the supply from 
the United States. This relation between imports from the 
United States and exports to the East has existed in the London 
market since 1895, as shown in the table below: 


COMMERCIAL VALUE, 


(1 = $1,000,000) 
Exports from Exports from 
United States to London to the 


Year ; Great Britain East 
1895 - - - 37-3 29.3 
1896 . - - - - - 47.3 31.5 
1897 - - 44.7 34.6 
1898 - - - - - - 42.6 26.7 
Mep - -. 43-5 33-9 
1900 - - - - - - 51.9 53.1 
44.7 44.2 
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Will London retain its position of broker between the United 
States and the East, now that the exports of silver from the 
United States are controlled by one powerful combination? The 
policy of all modern industrial combinations is to eliminate the 
middleman wherever practicable. Is there any reason in the 
geographical position of London why it should be used as a 
point of transshipment for Colorado or Montana silver going to 
Hongkong? In the light of recent developments in the world’s 
trade it seems probable that the interests controlling the exports 
of American silver will before long discard London as their agent 
for the eastern trade. It will no doubt require some time to build 
up the machinery, but as soon as the American smelting combina- 
tion is ready to deal directly with India, no serious attempt can 
be made by London to retain its former position. The imports 
from Mexico and South America to London amount to less than 
one-tenth of the American imports from Mexico alone, or to one- 
twelfth of the imports to the United States from all countries of 
the American continent. These imports alone, without those 
from the United States, would hardly suffice to supply the minor 
buyers in the London market. It is said in mining publications 
that the price of silver is no longer made in the London market, 
as heretofore, but that it is determined at the New York office 
of the smelting combination. As yet it has had no strengthening 
effect upon the price of silver. Still we learn that one of the 
first moves of the combination in 1901 was to limit the output 
of lead with a view to improving prices.*. Four-fifths of the 
lead smelted in the United States are derived from argentiferous 
ores,? in which the value of the silver contents is double the 
value of the lead. Thus the limitation of the output of lead 
means virtually a limitation of the output of silver. The day may 
not be distant when the ratio between the values of silver and 
gold will be fixed in the United States “independently of all other 
nations,’”’ though not as the outcome of bimetallist agitation, but 
through the agency of combination in the field of industry. As 
the price of silver has in the past been determined by supply and 
demand, without any apparent synchronous changes in the cost 

* The Mineral Industry, Vol. X, p. 412. 2 Twelfth Census, Vol. X, p. 136. 
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of production, it is not unreasonable to look for an improvement 
of the price in the future through an effective regulation of the 
supply of silver. Such has been the effect of consolidation in 
other industries, which had previously suffered from what was 
considered ruinous competition. How far improvement is pos- 
sible is at present a matter of mere speculation. Precedents are 
not wanting in recent price statistics of increases as high as 100 
per cent. The price of steel billets advanced from $16.62 in 
January, 1899, to $33.12 in July of the same year; the price of 
steel rails from $17.50 in December, 1898, to $35 in Decem- 
ber, 1899." A similar raise of the price of silver would mean a 
restoration of the ratio of 16 to 1 by mandate of ‘Wall street.” 
Under an effective regulation of the silver market it is merely a 
question of expediency. 

There have been no signs of a virtual overproduction of 
silver beyond the capacity of the market to absorb the surplus 
created by the falling off since 1894 in the demand of the mints. 
The accumulation of an annual surplus of $55,000,000 (coining 
value) would, by 1901, have piled up a stock nearly double the 
annual product of the mines of the world. There is no evidence 
of such an overstocking of the silver market. The discontinu- 
ance of the purchases of silver for government account in the 
United States and the closure of the Indian mints, no doubt, 
produced a temporary derangement of the silver market, which 
resulted in shutting up many mining establishments in the West. 
Still a readjustment must have soon taken place, for on the whole 
there has been no decline in mining activity. The decrease of 
the demand for government account must have been madc up 
by an increased demand at reduced rates for use in the arts. 

What will be the price of silver in the future is therefore 
purely a mathematical problem in maxima and minima: whether 
the highest net profits can be realized from a large consumption 
of silver at low prices, or from a limited output at high prices. 


I. A. Hourwicu. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 
(For Appendix see pp. 538-39.) 
* Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIII, pp. 770, 771. 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE I. 
COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF THE SILVER PRODUCT OF MINES AND 
SMELTERS, 1895-1900. 
(Metric tons) 
1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 
an 
E = E & & E = E & 
Cuass I: | 
United States. .... 1733.7|2467 .0| 1830. 3/2814 1675.6 2850.0) 1693 .6| 2825 .0/1703.7)2915. -0)1793.4)3310.0 
Germany......... 181.0] 392.0) 183.3) 428.4) 171.0, 448.0] 173.3 480.6) 194. 2| 467.6) 1608.4) 415.7 
Great Britain. .... 420.0 8.2) 310.0 7 375.0, 6.6) 310.0; 5.8) 275.0 6.9} 266.0 
Spain and 109. 8) 83.0] 179.8) 92.0) 71.2) 131.0] 76.4) 114.0) 76.4| 88.4) 99.2) 99.9 
France . 71.1} 16.4) 70.5) 16.9 80.4) 14.3 90.9) 14.5] 82.1} 14.5) 85.6 
5. 7| 44.2| 27.2) 38.1) 22.9 45. 5-3 25.0) 43. 4) 25.5) 33.6) 23.4) 32.2 
2056. 5|3477.3 2245.2 3753.0| 1964.8) 3929. 7| 1989.2 3863.9/2020.1 4208.4 
Lass II: 
Austria-Hungary 67.9} 60.5} 58.0) 59.7) 61.3) 66.8) 56.4] 59.1| 59.0) 60.6) 61.9] 60.6 
67.4, 72.5| 64.3) 64.5) 54.4, 55.7| 60.6] 60.9] 55.6) 56.6] 55.6] 55.6 
12.5} 10.8} 10.4) 8.9) 8.9) 8.7) 8.7) 4.2) 4.2} 4.5] 4-4 
Sweden .......... 1.2 1.2 0.6 2.1 0.6 2.2 2.0 2.0) 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.9 
Norway ........-. 6.1 5.0 5.0 4-7 6.5) 5.4 5.4 4.8) 5.2 4.6 5.4 5.0 
Total 155.1| 150.0) 138.4 131.7| 139.0 133.1 135.5) 126.3) 128.3) 129.3) 127.5 
Crass III | 
0005 1461.0) goo.0!1422.3) 850.011677.0) 850.0/1765.1| 850.0 1730.1] 800.0/1786.y} 763.0 
Cent, & S. America| 1050.5) 500.0] 560.3) 300.0) 632.3) 300.0) 860.0) 300.0) 793.1| 300.0) 757.9] 300.0 
Australia......... 389.1] 237.5] 380.7) 253.0] 369.5 214.7) 326.4) 173.0) 369.3] 165.0) 415.0] 180.0 
8.1 1.5] 7-0] 1-5 4-4] 4.4] 3.5 4-4] 
c 2908.7 1639. 0}2370. 3/1404. §|2683. 2) 1366. 2|2955.9/1324.5 2896. 9}1266. 5/2964 .2/1244.5 
LASS | 
Crass V 
Belgium .... 66.9 59-4 _100.6 120.9]-.....| 123.0 
Grand total. .... $210.9) 5333.2 4885. 6| 5358. 3/4990. 6 5258.7 7|5424.5 5186. 1/5377. 4|5374.4/5703.4 
TABLE II. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE SILVER COINAGE AND RECOINAGE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL NATIONS OF THE 


WORLD. 


(1= $1,000,000, Coining Value) 


1892 893 | 189s | (1896 
| & 8 8 8 | 8 
| 
Brit.Empire 56.05] 2.14) 44.85| 2.41| 6.29} 3.02] 6.82 2.64| 12 05| 3.69 
Unit. States) 12.64] 8.46) 8.80) 7.04] 9.20] 5.82] £.70| 3.57|23.09|] 4.77 
Russia ....} 2.92] 3.29 2.50) 0.23] 0.21] 3.70] 0.49] 30.99] 0.29 
|} 12.31 0.22/12.30| 0.74/ 24.13] ....|23.88] ....113.40] 0.72 
Aust.-Hun.) 5.32] 1.22] 18.47| 9.82/)10.74| 4.82] 9.06] 3.32] 7.90] 0.72 
Germany 1.24] 1.22] 2.09] 2.09! 1.07] 1.07] 1.83] 1.83] 2.72] 2.72 
France ....|..... | 0.77| 0.77] 1.54 
Netherlands, 5.871 0.56 | 0.49; 0.16} 0.10} 0.14 6.43} 0.43 
| 
Total. .| 92.05 18.74 89.57 | 23-30 52.59) 15.81 | 52.67] 11.85 | 90.58 | 13.34 
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TABLE II.— Continued. 
1897 1898 1899 1g00 Total 

8 8 8 8 8 

Brit. Empire} 29.81 | 6.09 | 32.89] 4.34|15.13| 6.38] 82.95] 16.27 |286.84| 46.98 
Unit. States} 18.49] 5.93 | 23.03| 7.57| 26.06] 5.55] 36.35] 9.25 |163.36| 57.96 
Russia . 36.961 120.27) .... 2.97) 122.02] 7.27 
4.27] 0.14] 8.16 1.30} O.17/104.11] 1.99 
Aust.-Hun.|} 5.72] 0.13] 1.37] 0.08] 3.18] 1.73] 4.94] 5.56| 66.70] 27.50 
Germany ..... | 3-70] 3.78] 4.35] 4.27] 5§.65| 5.65] 22.65] 22.65 
France «| .... 7.251 1.03) 36.98) 34,53 
Netherlands} 0.96| 0.97] 0.56] 0.17] 0.27] 0.28] 1.24] 1.24] 5.89] 5.20 
Total. .| 94.65 | 13.71 | 98.80 | 23.19 | 79.53 | 24.61 |137.48| 39.27 |787.92|183.88 

TABLE III. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER ORES AND BULLION TO AND FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Coimninc VALUE 
ComMMERCIAL VALUE AVERAGE (1= $1,000,000) 
(1= $1,000,000) BULLION 
YEAR VALUE OF 
+) 
Imports Exports |/mports 

Imports Exports (Cents) (-) 

13.0 27.2 72.3 18.0 37.6 — 19.6 
16.5 16.0 80.9 20.4 19.8 + 0.6 
14.9 13.0 76.4 19.5 17.0 + 2.5 
14.4 21.8 67.4 21.4 3.3 — 10.9 
14.4 60.4 23.8 52.5 — 28.7 
11.4 39.8 49.1 23.2 81.1 — 57-9 
17.3 46.8 50.5 34-3 92.7 — 58.4 
22.3 57.3 52.2 42.5 109.8 — 67.3 
24.4 46.7 51.1 109.4 — 58.3 
ae 23.3 47.8 45.6 51.1 104.8 — 53.7 
errr 26.7 49.8 460.5 $7.4 107.1 — 49.7 
Eat re 33.4 58.8 48.0 69.6 122.5 — 52.9 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF CROP STATISTICS. III. 


In two former papers the crop estimates and reports furnished 
by the Department of Agriculture have been analyzed. They 
have been carefully compared with the returns furnished by the 
census and have been found to differ widely from the latter. In 
order to secure a basis for trustworthy judgments concerning the 
relative worth of these statistics, it therefore became necessary 
to review the processes employed in compiling them, by the 
two offices under investigation, and to point out possible sources 
of error. Incidentally, it was found expedient to detail the facts 
of the inquiry made in the autumn of 1902 by representatives of 
the National Board of Trade. 

From these analyses and investigations the conclusion was 
reached that, whatever may be the statistical errors of the census, 
it is certainly much nearer the truth in its recent crop figures 
than is the Department of Agriculture; and that the figures of 
the latter office are not only so wide of the mark as to be clearly 
absurd, but contain many inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
absolute impossibilities. Worst of all, it was shown, certain 
features of these statistics give the impression of arbitrary altera- 
tion, made possibly with a view to greater correctness, but none 
the less confusing in the absence of explanation. 

What is the cause of the unfortunate and discreditable statis- 
tical situation outlined in these papers? To whom is the respon- 
sibility for it chargeable? How can the ground be cleared for 
better work? And what should that work be? Should the 
government crop reports continue on their old lines, or should 
some limitation or alteration of their scope be effected? These 
questions are of pressing moment. They cannot safely be 
neglected in view of the great and growing business of our 
produce exchanges. Yet they can be answered only by a careful 
study of certain political and quasi-political influences which are 
not fully understood; and by an analysis of some of the inner 
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problems of the government statistical service at Washington. 
To such a study and analysis this paper is addressed. 


I, 


In examining, first of all, the statistical organization of the 
Department of Agriculture, two very distinct questions evidently 
present themselves, viz.: (1) Is the system of reporting now 
employed the best that can be had? (2) Is the present system 
so carried on as to yield zs best results? Of these queries, the 
second is naturally the one to be answered first. 

It is only within very recent months that detailed information 
concerning the working of the Division of Statistics in the 
department has been afforded. When the apparent errors in 
the work of the division, already outlined, began to make their 
appearance in an obnoxious form some months ago, questions 
naturally were raised concerning the methods employed by the 
division, and it was found that the business world was almost 
destitute of information on the topic. That the department col- 
lected its data through correspondents and special agents, after 
a plan outlined in a former paper,’ was of course known to all. 
That it made up certain percentage estimates, based upon the 
information thus secured was equally familiar. But who were 
these correspondents? How were they appointed? Were they 
competent men? And did the division follow rigidly the returns 
gathered by it? Did it pursue a proper mathematical method 
in preparing weighted averages? No one could say. 

In this dearth of information, seeking some clue by which 
to guide to a judgment in appreciating wherein errors might lie, 
various commercial interests naturally sought information from 
the department itself. Among these, the most prominent, prob- 
ably, were those which were concerned with the production and 
sale of cotton. Learning, late in 1901, that the division had 
made certain changes in the mode of securing returns from cor- 
respondents, and recognizing what seemed to be gross and unmis- 
takable errors in current estimates, Messrs. Henry Hentz & Co., 
the well-known commission merchants of New York, addressed 


*See this JOURNAL for December, 1902, p. 4-9. 
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a letter to Secretary James Wilson under date of December 9, 
1901, in which they asked (1) for copies of the forms sent to 
cotton correspondents; (2) for information whether estimates 
were based upon reports made to the department for yields of 
seed or of dint cotton per acre; (3) for a statement locating, by 
states, 700,000 acres of planted cotton said by the department to 
have been abandoned during the year; and (4) for a statement 
whether allowance was made by the division for the natural 
tendency of growers (who might be correspondents) to exag- 
gerate damage to growing crops." 

From a review of these questions, it will be apparent that the 
information asked was of the most everyday character, and such, 
it would be supposed, as any citizen of the country had an abso- 
lute right to demand and receive. Under date of December 21, 
1901, after a delay of many days, Secretary Wilson, however, 
wrote, in part, as follows: 

Your letter is a request for certain information relative to the methods by 
which the statistician’s estimate of the cotton crop of the present year, issued 
on the 3d instant, was arrived at. If your questions were answered, you 
would have an immense advantage over everybody else in the country in your 
study, from day to day, of the cotton situation, and it does not seem to me 
to be right that you should be put in such a position. I do not object to 
saying to you that, not only were the returns upon which the statistician’s 
recent report was based more numerous than ever before, that the depart- 
ment’s correspondents contained a much larger proportion than at any time in 
the past of persons not directly interested in the extent and value of the crop, 
and that the experience gained by the statistician in connection with his 
approximately correct estimates of the last two years was fully utilized in 
the making out of the report of December 3; but what allowance, if any, was 
made for tendencies or supposed tendencies on the part of certain classes of 
correspondents it would be highly improper for me to communicate to you. 
Nor do I feel called upon to explain to you the reason for any changes of 
schedules or to justify any of the methods in use, any more than I should con- 
sider it necessary or proper to justify to you changes in the personnel of the 
department's correspondents.” 

*See pamphlet entitled “Correspondence between Hon. James Wilson [etc.] and 
Henry Hentz & Co. of New York Respecting the Crop-Reporting Methods of the 
Department.” Printed for private circulation, New York, December, 1902. An 
account of the correspondence, with quotations, is also to be found in the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, December 13, 1902. 


*See correspondence, as before cited; also New York Journal of Commerce, etc. 
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Thus it appears that Secretary Wilson’s answer to the inquiries 
propounded to him consisted merely in a suggestion that the 
questions had been asked from interested motives. The secre- 
tary neglected the obvious possibility of publishing a reply in the 
Crop Reporter or through some other official medium, and hence 
of putting all those interested in the problem upon precisely the 
same level as concerned information. Messrs. Hentz & Co., in 
a reply dated January 4, 1902, repelled the implied suggestion 
that they were pecuniarily interested in cotton on one or the 
other side of the market, and pointed out the absurdity of the 
refusal to furnish copies of the blanks sent to correspondents. 
To this letter the only answer was a refusal by Secretary Wilson, 
dated January 10, to discuss the subject further, and with this 
the questioners were forced to content themselves. The truth 
seems to be that the department, annoyed and irritated by the 
current criticism of its figures, adopted a policy of secretiveness. 
That, of course, was a possible means by which to silence com- 
ment, since it would deprive critics of the material they needed. 

This correspondence was not at first made public, and other 
inquiries of the same character are said to have been rebutted in 
similar fashion. Several months later, a more complete letter of 
inquiry, in which searching questions were marshaled in con- 
secutive order, was addressed to the department by the editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. 
Under date of October 18, 1902, he wrote: 

We are fully aware of the difficulties of crop reporting and are confident 
that it is the earnest desire of the department to make its reports as perfect 
as circumstances will permit. Nevertheless, the fact remains that confidence 
in the government cotton-crop report has been seriously impaired by recent 
experiences; and our own opinion, supported by those in the trade, is that 
there is a continued tendency in this report to exaggerate injury, and, unin- 
tentionally of course, to report condition lower than it really is. Something 
of this loss of confidence could be partially, if not entirely, removed if the 
cotton public had a better knowledge of the methods adopted in the compila- 
tion of these reports. The trade should have some idea as to the occupation 
of men selected as correspondents, as to the methods of compilation, as to 
the methods of averaging reports, as to allowances, if any, for exaggeration 
and bias, etc. 

Both growers and buyers alike are injured by misleading reports, and 
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information carrying such great weight as the government reports ought not 
to be compiled by secret methods, leaving the public no means of ascertain- 
ing allowances made for error. It is certainly due to the cotton trade, and 
would relieve the government crop bureau of unnecessary distrust, to know 
something more definite of the methods of compilation. Such a policy would 
promote confidence in the government returns; each individual could then 
place his own value upon the report and make his own allowances for bias, 
instead of being compelled, as at present, to accept as a basis the arbitrary 
results of unknown and distrusted methods." 

In the same letter was inclosed the following list of questions: 

1. How many regular cotton correspondents has the Department of 
Agriculture ? 

2. What is the average number of replies received each month from 
regular correspondents ? 

3. What proportion of correspondents, approximately, is made up of 
growers ? 

4. Is any allowance made for exaggeration of damage in these reports ? 

5. How many traveling cotton correspondents has the department ? 

6. What weight does the department attach to reports of its traveling 
correspondents— that is, if general correspondents reported a condition of 
70 and traveling correspondents a condition of 75, what method of consolida- 
tion would be adopted ? 

7. Is there usually any striking difference between the report of regular 
and traveling correspondents ? 

It will be seen at once that, had these questions been fully 
answered, the result would have been to give a tolerable insight 
into the methods of the department, in reporting for cotton. 
The questions, in fact. were the evident product of one familiar 
with the cotton problem, and covered the real issues of the 
situation, viz., the number and character of the correspondents 
(questions 1-3), the number of traveling correspondents sent 
out to check the returns of local correspondents (question 5), 
and the problem of allowances for bias on the part of correspond- 
ents, as well as for variations between the local men and the 
special agents. Most important of all, however, it should be 
noted that the express intention of publishing the reply was 
avowed, and thus was destroyed all basis for a charge that the 
information was desired for the sake of some interested person. 

Secretary Wilson in his reply, however, merely ignored the 


*See Journal above referred to for November 12, 1902. 
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questions thus put to him. He confined himself chiefly to an 
attempted rebuttal of the suggestion that faith in the statistical 
work of his department had been weakened. He wrote: 

Congress, in authorizing this department to get the facts regarding cot- 
ton, acted not alone for the benefit of dealers and speculators in cotton, but 
also for the benefit of growers of cotton. You have been speaking of the 
extensive sources of information at the command of houses in New York and 
other cities. Doubtless this consideration was in the mind of Congress when 
it required the Department of Agriculture to obtain information for the benefit 
of the growers. As the Cotton Growers’ Protective Association (of the South), 
the Texas Cotton Growers’ Association, and the Association of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture of the Southern States have all recently passed very 
strong resolutions indorsing the work of the department, it seems that we are 
satisfying the growers, and we regret it if we are not also satisfying those 
who deal in the staple. 

This letter excited lively surprise. It amounted practically 
(1) to a claim that an opposition of interests existed between 
farmers and growers of staples, on the one side, and traders or 
speculators on the other; and (2) to an avowal that it was the 
aim of the department to ‘satisfy growers” and to publish 
figures designed for their “benefit.”” It will have been observed 
from what has been said in former papers that the figures of 
the Division of Statistics had, in nearly every cited case, been 
far too low, and Secretary Wilson’s letter now seemed to be 
taken by traders as an explanation of that important fact. Too 
low figures naturally create an impression of scarcity, hence 
tend to strengthen prices, hence would “benefit growers,’ 
though perhaps injuring ‘‘speculators.” There is one trouble 
with this reasoning, viz.: there being speculators always on 
both sides of the market, the process of benefiting growers 
would naturally benefit also one set of speculators. The letter 
was by some interpreted to mean, therefore, that the department 
desired chiefly to help the ‘bull side” of the market. 


II. 


A new phase of the controversy made its appearance with 
the opening of the session of Congress in the winter 1902-3. 
An important matter that had been carried over from the 
preceding session was the bill creating a new cabinet portfolio— 
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that of Commerce and Labor. One reason why this bill had 
excited so much controversy was found in the fact that the new 
department was to be made up largely of bureaus transferred 
from other departments and whose taking over was resisted either 
by the bureaus themselves or by the departments to which they 
belonged. Among these bureaus was the Division of Statistics 
in the Agricultural Department. When the bill establishing the 
Department of Commerce and Labor came up for consideration 
by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
therefore, the head statistician of the division, Mr. John Hyde, 
was summoned as a witness. He offered the following reason 
for not transfering the Division of Statistics to the Department 
of Commerce : 

The Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture, whatever it 
may be in statute books and appropriation bills, whatever it may be nomi- 
nally, is really, practically, a great aggregate, or organization, of farmers 
for their mutual protection, to do for them that which they cannot do for 
themselves by any association—state grangers, national grangers, or any 
other organization — that is intended to protect them against the speculator." 

This statement, coming from the official head of the Division 
of Statistics, was a surprise to the committee. Charges of 
undue connection with, or influence over, the government are 
often made against special classes in the community, though 
these charges are more often preferred by farmers than against 
them. The Treasury has been accused of undue tenderness for 
Wall street and the banks; but that a department of the govern- 
ment should appear as an organization of a special class was 
unusual, not to say alarming. It seemed to confirm the infer- 
ence drawn from the language used by Secretary Wilson, in the 
letter already quoted, that the figures of the division were issued 
with the idea of bettering prices in the supposed interest of the 
producer. 

Mr. Hyde further stated that — 

Of the 240,000 correspondents, crop reporters, which the department has, 
fully 210,000 are farmers, and they regard the statistical work of the depart- 
ment as being their own work, or in their own interest.” 


Hearing before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce... .onS. 
Bill 569, etc., p. 41, Washington, 1902. 
Jbid., p. 41. 
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Pressed to furnish specific details about cotton, the witness 
also admitted that — 


Information with relation to cotton is gathered from about 50,000 planters, 
40,000 ginners, and certain special agents located at important cotton markets, 
and special agents who are sent from Washington." 


And again that — 


The success of our operations is due to the fact that 85 per cent. of its 
correspondents are farmers, taking the average of the country, and 85 per 
cent. are planters, probably, in the South, and they feel to some extent that 
it is their work.? 


Later an interesting dialogue took place between Mr. Hyde 
and Hon. W. C. Lovering, a member of the committee :3 


Mr. Lovering: How do you employ these men [the correspondents of 
the department]? Who suggests them to you, or how do they come to you? 
Mr. Hyde: A great many of them have been corresponding with the 
department for eight, or ten, or fifteen years. 
Mr. Lovering: In what class are they? 
Mr. Hyde: Eighty-five per cent. of them, taking the country as a whole, 
are farmers, and I presume in the South 85 per cent. are planters. 
Mr. Lovering: They are planters? 
Mr. Hyde: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lovering. And asa rule they generally give a pretty bearish state- 
ment of the outlook ? 
Mr. Hyde: They have never been known to report the condition higher 
than it really was. 
* * ie * * * * 
Mr. Lovering: Are there any of these people who make these reports 
who are conceded to be in the interest of buyers? 
Mr. Hyde: No, I do not think there are. 
* * * * * * * 
Mr. Lovering: They [correspondents] may be said to be representative 
men on the side of the planters, may they not? 
Mr. Hyde: Ina sense. 
* * * * * * * 
Mr. Lovering : They are local bankers and local merchants? 
Mr. Hyde: Local bankers and local merchants. You might say that 
the entire South as a unit is interested in getting a good price for its cotton. 
Mr. Lovering: Bulling the market; bearing the crop and bulling the 
market? 
Mr. Hyde: Yes, sir . 


Jbid., p. 42. 2 Jbid., p. 54. 3 Jbid., pp. 49-51. 
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Finally, the important question of establishing allowances for 
bias was taken up. Questioned as to the methods employed by 
him for reconciling estimates in those cases where returns from 
different people in the same locality varied, Mr. Hyde said that 
a conclusion was reached 
by ascertaining how near, during the few preceding years, each class of 
correspondents came to what was ultimately found to be the fact. When 
the cotton was all moved, all marketed, and the different transportation lines 
in a state have all reported to us, as they do without exception, then we know 
exactly what amount of cotton was raised and where it was raised, and it is 
not difficult to ascertain what percentage of error was found in the work of 
each class of correspondents; and that is made the rule for my guidance the 
following year." 

Further on in the examination, too, Mr. Hyde said that: 


When we prepared the report which was given out on the 3d instant, I 
had before me six different sets of figures—one from the state statistical 
agent, one from the county correspondents, each reporting from his own 
county; from the township reports, from the magisterial districts, and from 
the southern bankers and merchants.? 

It has been thought best to give these important colloquies at 
some length because they convey information never publicly 
developed, prior to the session at which the testimony was given, 
and because of the extreme significance of the statements they 
include. It will be directly inferred from the citations already 
given and from the hearing as a whole— 

1. That the correspondents of the Division of Statistics were 
to the extent of at least 85 per cent. farmers and planters. 

2. That these farmers and planters invariably reported the 
crop condition too unfavorably, and that this fact was recog- 
nized. 

3. That the work of the department was intended to guard 
the supposed interests of these correspondents. 

4. That the statistician had before him tabulated returns from 
different classes of correspondents, and that past deviations of 
these correspondents from actual fact were employed merely in 
formulating a rule to be used as might be thought best for the 
statistician’s guidance in determining percentages. 

 [bid., p. 42. * Ibid, p. 51. 
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Il. 


The evidence thus submitted is urged by some as substantiating 
the claim that the Division of Statistics is not organized upon 
proper principles, since it seems (some think) more anxious to aid 
growers than to state facts. How far such a claim is correct is 
ot course a matter of individual judgment, which the reader can 
now determine for himself. 

A more difficult problem is raised when the charge is made 
that the details of organization within the division leave much to 
be desired. Probably the plainest statement to this effect ever 
made in official form was put by the Committee of the National 
Board of Trade, which, as already seen, reported among other 
matters that’ 

The Statistical Division is more or less embarrassed, and seemingly to an 
important degree, by the manner in which the working force of the office is 
organized under political influences ; 
while it urged that? 

The working force under the statistician, including state agents, should 
be thoroughly reorganized on a sound business basis, recognizing qualification 
and giving certainty of efficiency in such service. 

Such a statement, coming from the crop statistics committee 
under the conditions which surrounded its investigation, is worthy 
to be carefully weighed. It, however, does not stand alone as an 
indicator of conditions that perhaps do not work for the best 
interests of the public service. Onsundry occasions the National 
Civil Service Commission hz. taken exception to modes of 
employment or organization in the division. Thus, in one instance, 
the commission saw fit to annul an examination held for the pur- 
pose of making an appointment in the division, reporting as fol- 
lows :3 

An investigation was made into the integrity of an examination held June 


18 and Ig, 1901, for the position of special statistical compiler in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The scope and character of the examination were 

* Report of Committee of Inquiry into methods of the Census Bureau and of the 
Department of Agriculture. See also this JOURNAL for June, 1903. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Nineteenth Annual Report of Civil Service Commission (Washington, 1902), 
p- 163. 
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suggested by the department and a special examination requested. The 
questions and tests were prepared for the commission by Mr. John Hyde, 
statistician, and other experts of the department. Sixteen competitors were 
examined, ten of whom were at the time employed in the department as 
unclassified laborers, six being assigned to the Division of Statistics. After a 
most careful inquiry into the facts, the following conclusions were reached by 
the commission, largely deduced from the testimony of the statistician him- 
self: 

First, that the examination for special statistical compiler was designed 
to afford opportunity for the examination of unclassified laborers in the 
Division of Statistics and to restrict competition to competitors who had actual 
experience in statistical work in government employ. Second, that unclassi- 
fied laborers of the Division of Statistics had a decided and unfair advantage 
in the examination as a result of their assignments of work. Third, that 
employees of the Division of Statistics were improperly and unfairly assisted 
in their preparation for the examination by disclosures made by Mrs. Bertha 
Burch, stenographer to the statistician, who, in pursuance of her work, copied 
the examination questions and had them in her custody, the statistician having 
instructed her to give all the help in the examination she legitimately could. 
The examination was therefore canceled, and no subsequent examination 
under this designation has since been held. 


Moreover, when the charge of the crop statistics committee, 
already cited, made its appearance, commissioner W. D. Foulke, 
then chairman of the Civil Service Commission, attempted an 
investigation, but found it impossible to get what he considered 
satisfaction, or to secure evidence either from the department or 
from the committee." Other incidents indicating dissatisfaction 


*Features of the controversy above referred to are interestingly treated in a letter 
written by commissioner Foulke to Mr. Charles B. Murray (chairman of the crop 
statistics committee) and which ran in part as follows (Washington ZLvening Star, 
February 21, 1903) : 

“The case, therefore, stands thus: Your committee charges that the statistical 
division of the Department of Agriculture is organized under political influences, 
making it impracticable for the statistician to reconstruct the service on a basis of 
qualification and efficiency. On November 29 we asked you to inform the commission, 
whose official duty it was to inquire into the evils complained of, in what respect these 
influences exist, by whom and upon whom they are exerted, and the source of your 
information in this particular. You did not furnish this information. 

“On January 141 met you, together with Mr. H. A. Wroth, another member of 
the committee, and Mr. William S. Harvey, also a member, who came in during the 
conversation. I asked you the sources of your information, and you referred to the 
Division of Statistics itself, and to Mr. Hyde, the chief of that division, in particular. 
I asked you in what way the political influences were exerted, upon whom, and how, 
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with conditions in the department might be cited; but here 
also the conclusions to be reached must be left to the reader, 
available evidence being too fragmentary for any general or deci- 
sive verdict. That the business world feels alarm concerning 
the situation in the office appears from the often reiterated 
charge that a ‘ leak’’ exists somewhere in the force. By this is 
meant that the official condition estimates and percentages are 
in some cases given out too early to persons who are interested 
in the price of the staples reported upon. Were this charge 
true, it would of course reflect serious discredit upon someone, 
although it might be difficult to point out the precise person. 
The charge has been strongly rebutted by Secretary Wilson, who 
in the well-known letter to Senator W. B. Allison wrote thus :* 


I wish to say to you in conclusion that the labor involved in the making 
of crop estimates is very greatly increased by the extreme precautions that 
are taken to render impossible the premature disclosure of official informa- 
OR. 565 Occasionally there are offered for sale on one or another of the 
exchanges figures alleged by their possessors to have been privately secured 
from some employee of the department. A claim of this sort put forth in 
December, 1900, was urged with such vehemence and persistency that I 
deemed it proper to have it investigated by officers of the secret service, who 
found it to be without a shadow of foundation. .... The position of the 


and you did not tell me. I asked you to let me see the testimony which you had taken 
and upon which you based your report, and you declined. You spoke of old men 
being employed in the Division of Statistics, and asked, if found that old men were 
thus employed who could not be dismissed, whether I would infer that they were kept 
in by political influence. Ianswered that it might be politics or it might be com- 
passion, and then asked you whether it was wholly as a matter of inference that you 
charged that political influences existed. Mr. Wroth denied this with energy, insisting 
that you had specific information, but although I asked I was unable to find out what 
it was, Mr. Harvey saying that it was confidential. 

“Tt is hard to understand either the public spirit or the reliability of those who 
thus publish serious charges against a branch of the federal government and then 
decline to furnish either specifications or evidence to those whose official duty it is to 
investigate. The public must judge how far the so-called report of your committee 
of inquiry into agricultural statistics is entitled to credit or respect when those who 
sign and publish it decline to substantiate or even to specify their charges. It hardly 
lies in the mouth of any of the authors of such a charge, when refusing to substantiate 
it, to say: ‘It is not plain to us that the commission need find much difficulty in dis- 
covering the conditions which justify it.’ It is upon you and your committee that we 
have the right to call for the specific information.” 


*Crop Reporter, March, 1902, pp. 4, 5. 
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department is absolutely unassailable, since with regard to the more important 
crops no approach to a definite estimate can possibly be made until within 
one or two hours of the time fixed for its publication. The final computations 
are made by the statistician personally. 

Similar lengthy and emphatic statements have been made on 
other occasions,’ but have not been granted full credence by per- 
sons outside Washington.? 

It is unnecessary, however, to enter into doubtful questions 
of the kind just suggested. An opinion, merely, is all that can 
be expressed in the absence of official investigation of the 
organization of the department, and that can readily be formed 
from the evidence that has already been cited. 


IV. 


But, is the present system of reports the best that can be 
devised, granting that it is properly conducted? It has already 
been seen that crop returns may be either estimates of what 
‘is likely to take place in the future, or exact statements about 
facts that already exist. We have seen, too, that it is the latter 
with which the Department of Agriculture has chiefly con- 
cerned itself, and that this plan received the indorsement of 
the committee representing the National Board of Trade. In 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, however, it 
ought to be evident that the only real way in which to get a 
thoroughly satisfactory system of crop reporting by the govern- 
ment is to have the returns, when published, relate, not to opin- 
ions, but to facts. After all, it makes little difference how large 
is the body of men from whom estimates are collected. Some 
affect to believe that average judgment never can go wrong if it 
be a real average, and the well-worn dictum of President Lincoln 
on an allied subject is often called upon to do yeoman service 
in support of this opinion. It must, however, remain true that 

*Testimony of Secretary James Wilson before Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, January 14, 1903, Hear- 
ings (Government Printing Office, 1903), p. 390. 

* See, for example, files of New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin, December 5, 1902, p. I, col, 1, and of the Commercial West, June 27, 1903, p. II, 
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the resultant of all such estimates can be only an estimate. It 
is impossible to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. If esti- 
mates be thoroughly truthful and well intentioned, the fact 
nevertheless remains that weakness added to weakness does not 
make strength, and that human fallibility added to fallibility 
does not produce correctness. At the best, therefore, an esti- 
mate based upon no matter how many correspondents is likely 
to be untrustworthy, and if it be given the government sanction, 
it conveys to ignorant minds the idea that it possesses some 
peculiar virtue. How defective all such estimates are likely 
to be is shown by history, as already explained in this series of 
papers. 

The first and cardinal point to be attained in reorganizing our 
crop statistics is a change in their scope. The government can- 
not afford to publish anything except facts. It may be com- 
plained that to accomplish such a result would imply giving up 
the publication of condition or crop reports in the future, but 
such is certainly not the case. There are in all cases three fac- 
tors in the crop situation that can be ascertained with absolute 
accuracy if sufficient pains be taken. These are (1) the acreage 
planted throughout the country; (2) its distribution among 
crops of different kinds; and (3) the weather conditions pre- 
vailing at various times throughout the growing season. All of 
these factors are now subjects of report, the first two by the 
Division of Statistics, the third by the Weather Bureau. It would 
seem that, with these data at hand, if correctly stated, the wisest 
course would be to leave the producers and dealers of the coun- 
try to form their own estimates of the probable future of crop 
condition. Too little attention has been given to the problems 
of acreage. The Boards of Trade committee admitted that 
many errors had crept into the work of the department through 
a faulty study of area. What is wanted, of course, is not esti- 
mates of area, but actual knowledge of the facts in the case, and 
these can, naturally, be obtained only by a census method. In 
the case of certain crops, doubtless, more information about actual 
yields will be wanted and can be had. Thus in the case of cot- 
ton we have within the past two years developed a system whereby 
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estimates are for the most part superseded and a plan of report- 
ing on actual facts substituted. By going direct to the ginners 
the paid employees of the census have succeeded in getting, with 
remarkable accuracy, returns concerning the amount of cotton 
treated by the ginning establishments. Inasmuch as their opera- 
tions are, proportionately, similar in corresponding months 
throughout a series of years, it will not be long before it can 
be ascertained with almost absolute accuracy just what relation the 
work done in a given month bears to the work done during the 
corresponding month of the preceding year, and hence the rela- 
tion between the total crops in these years. In other words, we 
are in a fair way to get rid of estimates and to substitute actuali- 
ties, as far as relates to cotton. 

It may properly be inquired how far the methods applicable 
to cotton would be applicable to other crops. Cotton, of course, 
lends itself peculiarly well to this kind of treatment. Yet in 
nearly all crops which are not largely consumed on the farm the 
same methods may be employed. More and more, agriculture 
is assuming a localized character. The great wheat fields of the 
Northwest send their product into commercial centers, where it 
is milled. The storage of unground wheat occurs chiefly at a 
few points. Figures on milling could easily be published as is 
now done for cotton ginning. It has been proposed to have a 
census of threshed wheat, and this would certainly be far from 
impracticable. In these ways abundant figures supplementing 
those for acreage and the data relating to planting and to weather 
conditions would be at hand. Experience with cotton gives 
every reason to anticipate accuracy in such returns; and what 
is true of cotton and wheat is true of tobacco. By a closer 
study of the commercial movement of this staple, it would be 
possible to apply some of the methods which have been found 
helpful with cotton. It would be harder to achieve good results 
with hay and corn, since they are largely used on the farm. 
Yet even here it deserves to be noted that the subject in which 
interest is primarily felt is not the amount raised, but the amount 
thrown, or to be thrown, on the market. It is the latter that 
directly affects price, and not the former, and there can be no 
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doubt that a careful system of figures under which the returns 
for corn should be attacked from the standpoint of the amount 
marketed, or about to be marketed, would be vastly more 
instructive than the vague estimates concerning the amount 
produced, which, as we have seen, never can be verified. 


Before offering any constructive suggestions for the future, 
there yet remains one problem of organization for serious con- 
sideration. It has been questioned, not merely whether the 
Division of Statistics was efficiently conducted; not merely 
whether some better syste of reporting might not be substi- 
tuted for that now employed by the division, but whether any 
system of the kind should be carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture. In short, it has been doubted whether the work 
of the Division of Statistics does not duplicate that done in other 
departments and whether, at all events, a transfer of the division 
to some other department might not work for the good of the 
public service. 

In order to answer these questions properly, a brief review of 
some recent history is demanded. Until very recently, the statis- 
tical service of our government has lacked co-ordination and 
oversight. Whenever a branch of the government felt the need 
of statistics to serve its ends, it organized a bureau or division 
for their preparation. The result of all this was a tangle of 
statistical offices at Washington, issuing bulky volumes of figures 
that were often mutually contradictory—so much so, in some 
instances, that it was necessary to suppress occasional numbers 
of the publications in which they appeared. Perhaps there is 
no class of figures in which this duplication existed to such an 
extent as in those relating tocrops. Not only does the Division 
of Statistics issue its periodical estimates and its yearly state- 
ments, as already described, but the work of the Weather Bureau 
touches at many points upon the same topics and provides a 
mechanism which could well have been intrusted with the prep- 
aration of the percentage estimates. Moreover, with the organ- 
ization of the Census Bureau upon a permanent basis, a period 
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of much greater duplication has set in. The prospect of an 
annual census of agriculture would naturally, if realized, render 
annual estimates by the department unnecessary, and provide a 
machinery much better fitted than that of the Division of Statis- 
tics for monthly estimates, if the latter were desired. This would 
unavoidably have raised the question of amalgamating the Divi- 
sion of Statistics with the Census Bureau in order to avoid the 
cost of duplication and the absurdities of constant contradictions. 
Particularly, however, has the wisdom of such an amalgamation 
been pointed to by the ninth section of the act of March 6, 
1902, establishing a permanent census office, which contained 
the following words: 

In addition to the statistics now provided for by law, the director of the 
census shall annually collect the statistics of the cotton production of the 
country, as returned by the ginners, and bulletins giving the results of the 
same shall be issued weekly beginning September 1 of each year and con- 
tinued till February 1 following. 


Had the Census Office been able to carry out the provisions 
of this section, it is clear that the weekly and monthly estimates 
of the department on cotton would have been entirely superseded, 
since the statements of cotton ginned, when once harvesting had 
been begun, would have been roughly equivalent to statements 
of cotton grown. It was not foreseen at first that the preparation 
of a weekly cotton census would be out of the question for some 
time to come, and a strong stimulus was given to the idea of 
amalgamation. At about the same time that the notion of 
amalgamating the Division of Statistics with the census became 
prominent, the idea of erecting a Department of Commerce came 
to the front. The demand for such a department was at first little 
more than the froth of our feeling of rising prosperity. Hazy talk 
about foreign markets, and a growing mercantilist faith that 
such markets could be “developed” by the government, were 
responsible for the department in the first instance. Later, when 
the promotors of the new scheme devoted some thought to what 
they had been saying, they saw that practically the only function 
such a department could have would be that of consolidating 
and reorganizing the statistical work of the government. This 
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in itself was a worthy object, though perhaps undeserving of the 
erection of a new department for that special purpose. At all 
events, a bill creating the department was introduced in the 
Senate during the session 1901-2, and was passed by that body, 
sent to the House, and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Here a debate arose which carried the 
bill over to the winter of 1902-3. In considering the Depart- 
ment of Commerce bill, the House committee called before it 
representatives of the older departments and inquired into the 
expediency of transferring to the proposed new cabinet office 
certain bureaus already in existence. At that time the influence 
of the Department of Agriculture seems to have been thrown 
against the transfer of the Division of Statistics. The result was 
that the new bill when passed, said not a word of the transfer of 
the Division of Statistics. Further, although it granted to the 
president power to transfer bureaus and divisions from practically 
every other department, it expressly omitted to grant. such 
authority in the case of the Department of Agriculture. Sec- 
tion 12 of the act was curiously and quaintly worded and read, 
in part, thus : 

Sec. 12. That the president be, and he is hereby, authorized, by order in 
writing, to transfer at any time the whole or any part of any office, bureau, 
division, or any other branch of the public service engaged in statistical or 
scientific work, from the Department of State, the Department of the Treas- 
ury, the Department of War, the Department of Justice, the Post-Office 
Department, the Department of the Navy or the Department of the Interior, 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor; and in every such case the 
duties and authority performed by and conferred by law upon such office, 
bureau, division, or other branch of public service, or the part thereof so trans- 
ferred, shall be thereby transferred with such office, bureau, division, or other 
branch of the public service, or the part thereof which is so transferred. 


It is now necessary to look back for a moment at another 
episode in this story. Some two years ago, it was proposed by 
the House Committee on Agriculture, in the interest of harmony 
and economy, to turn the work of the Division of Statistics over 
to the Weather Bureau (both of these offices being at present 
organized under the Department of Agriculture). Such a pro- 
vision was incorporated into the House draft of the bill carrying 
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appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 1902-3, 
passed in the late winter of 1901-2. When the bill was sent to 
the Senate, it of course fell into the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, where certain persons sought to strip the 
unexpected amendment from the original draft. The two par- 
ties to the controversy being more evenly matched than was 
supposed, no extreme action proved to be practicable, and a 
compromise was arranged. It was agreed that the question of 
amalgamating the Division of Statistics with the Weather Bureau 
should be referred to the secretary of agriculture, and that he 
should report a year later upon the advisability of amalgamating 
the two offices as thus proposed. The result was an apparent 
determination on his part not only to retain the Division of Sta- 
tistics as an independent organization, but even to enlarge its 
scope. One important factor in the situation lay in the circum- 
stance that the census had been made permanent and that 
the Department of Commerce was evidently an assured fact 
for the immediate future. Any agitation or proposal for sta- 
tistical changes was likely to precipitate the discussion of the 
suggested transfer to the new department, for such proposals 
would be a practical admission that existing conditions were 
unsatisfactory and that some change was desirable. More- 
over, the growing importance of the census would be offset by 
corresponding enlargement in the Division of Statistics. 

The desire for larger appropriations and more importance in 
the statistical work of the Department of Agriculture was 
reflected in the report of the Crop Statistics Committee, which, 
as has been seen, recommended that the division be given “the 
strength and power of a bureau . . . . with an increased appro- 
priation, if necessary.” Secretary Wilson at the opening of the 
session 1902-3 strongly favored the retention of separate organi- 
zation for the Division of Statistics. But when the agricultural 
appropriation bill for the coming fiscal year was taken up by the 
House committee (January, 1903), the problem of transferring 
the Division of Statistics to the Census Bureau again made its 
appearance. The bill establishing the new Department of Com- 
merce was still under consideration, and if Congress should fail 
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to provide an appropriation for the division, its work would 
necessarily be transferred to the census (in the Department of 
Commerce), or would not be done at all. At this date it was 
already well understood that those who were pushing the 
Department of Commerce bill would respect Secretary Wilson’s 
wishes so far as practicable, and that, if the danger of transfer, 
threatening in connection with the appropriation bill as thus 
described, could be avoided, the transfer would not be provided 
for in establishing the Department of Commerce. The struggle 
over the appropriation bill was therefore critical. 

In his statement before the committee, Secretary Wilson pur- 
sued four distinct lines of argument. The first was an effort to 
show that the census reports were necessarily less correct than 
those of the Division of Statistics and to suggest an interested 
motive for desiring the transfer. In seeking to substantiate the 
first of these contentions, he broadly made the claim that, as our 
farmers do not keep books usually, their responses about their 
own crops were less accurate than the estimates of outsiders. He 
remarked: 


The question is whether we have been doing this [the preparation of crop 
estimates] with any considerable degree of accuracy. You send the house- 
to-house visitor to the farmer... . and he says to me: “ How much corn 
did you raise last year?’’ I say: ‘I don’t know; I had about so many 
acres, off and on; I don’t know exactly about that.’’ Then he says: 
«About how much have you got per acre?” I say: “I don’t know; it runs 
from twenty-five bushels to ninety bushels an acre here and there.” “How 
much wheat did you raise?” ‘Well, [ raised some wheat, but it hasn't 
been thrashed, and I don’t know just how it will come out.” . . . . Now, 1am 
not satisfied that the information gotten by that man can be called facts." 


And in seeking to suggest a motive for the desire to transfer 
the division to the census, Mr. Wilson was equally plain-spoken : 
I have always talked frankly with you, gentlemen and never concealed 
anything, and believe now that one of the considerations underlying this 
inquiry all along the line, wherever it has been made, is to get something to 
do for a lot of gentlemen in the Census Office who have very little to do now.” 
The secretary's second line of argument was based upon the 


* Testimony before Subcommittee on Appropriations of House Committee on 
Agriculture, January 14, 1903, Hearings, p. 387. 


2 Jbid., p. 390. 
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idea of justice to the employees of the Division of Statistics, 
and its motif suggested the “vested-rights theory” as applied to 
public office. Notwithstanding that he had just remarked that 
the question at issue was of the accuracy of the Division of 
Statistics, he now stated that 

The real question is whether you can turn my people adrift. In Wash- 
ington there are seventy, and outside of Washington there are state agents, 
and so forth, and the whole force amounts in all to 120..... The real 
question is: Can we turn adrift our people .... ?? 

The third mode of reasoning pursued by Secretary Wilson 
overlooked or nullified the points he had made in both his preced- 
ing contentions. Disregarding the argument that the transfer 
was desired in order to furnish work for idle men in the Census 
Office, and also the claim that the real question was a problem 
of duty to old employees, he now suddenly urged the existence 
of a danger in the transfer because the employees of the census 
were so largely occupied with commercial and industrial matters 
that they would neglect agricultural questions ; while, discarding 
the claim of duty to old employees, he argued that no other men 
in the world could compare with these employees for efficiency. 

You are proposing to put agriculture, gentlemen, under commerce; under 
manufactures, that are the offshoots of agriculture. You are putting the 
cart before the horse. If you want to economize, send me the Bureau of the 
Census, but do not ask us to wait on the convenience of some person who 
may, and in fact must, in the future think a great deal more of commerce 
and manufactures than of agriculture. .... The man who is put at the 
head of the new department ... . will not be in touch with agricultural 
matters. It will be like the calf sucking the cow through the fence. ... . 
You will injure and weaken the rest of the bureaus and offices in that depart- 
ment.? 

The claim of maximum possible efficiency was also bluntly 
put: 

Nobody could do it [the collection of agricultural statistics] as well as we. 
.... No foreign country begins to do for agriculture what we are doing. 
All of them know this3... 

And again: 

They [the employees of the division] are specialists in agriculture, and if 
you double up the work of agriculture with that of commerce and manu- 

Lbid. ? Jbid., p. 396. 3 Lbid., p. 398. 
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factures, then, you are mixing men up and generalizing instead of having 
specialists.’ 

The secretary further made a strong use of pathos. Speak- 
ing of the transfer of the division he added: 

Suppose, for illustration, one of you is a father and has alittle girl in your 
family, and the trustee of the town comes and says to you: ‘We have got to 
look into the question of economy and, at the same time, the question of effi- 
ciency. This child of yours must be well fed, and warmed, and clothed, and 
properly instructed. We have a foundling institution, across the street here, 
with just as good a roof on it as your roof, and just as good a furnace in 
the cellar. We have studied the question of nutrition there, and we know 
how properly to feed and clothe and care for children. Now, what reason 
have you to give me why I should not take that little girl of yours and put 
her in that foundling institution? You could hear from her by correspond- 
ence.” Well, I am afraid that when it got along about evening she would 
miss her mother. I am afraid she would be homesick; and then her mother 
wants her at home.? 

Strange to say, the appeal to pathos made little or no impres- 
sion upon the committee! Although the discussion in the 
House committee showed that the chairman and some impor- 
tant members favored the idea of transfer, this notion was, 
however, discarded after a survey of the situation by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. Not only were appropria- 
tions for the division made as usual, but some $16,000 was 
added for fresh work, and, to crown all, the division was raised 
to the rank of a bureau. 

Moreover, Congress, by inactivity and passivity, carried far- 
ther the policy suggested in the bill establishing the Department 
of Commerce and in the agricultural appropriation bill. At the 
opening of the session 1902-3 the discrepancies between the 
census and the division, as well as complaints of the work of the 
Boards of Trade investigating committee and the alleged lack 
of official propriety in the relations between that committee and 
the Department of Agriculture, had produced a strong demand 
from some of the business interests of the country for a thorough 
congressional investigation of the points at issue between the 
two offices. Although this investigation was promised by influen- 
tial men, and, it was supposed, had definitely been agreed upon, 


[bid., p. 400. Lbid., pp. 395, 396. 
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it never was undertaken. This was the more surprising because 
of startling and previously unsuspected errors in one branch of 
the work of the Division of Statistics. The division had always 
prided itself upon its cotton reports, notwithstanding their 
defective character, as explained in a former article," and had 
based much of its confidence upon the completeness of its list 
of cotton-ginners. The Census Bureau in making up its reports 
had also prepared a list of ginners, and this list had formed 
the basis upon which it undertook the work of gathering ginning 
returns (as already mentioned), in accordance with the mandate 
of the permanent census act. Singularly enough, however, it 
appeared that the census list of cotton gins included only 32,528 
establishments, while that of the department comprised no less 
than 61,170 gins. This greater completeness of the department 
list was a source of much satisfaction to officers of the depart- 
ment until, during the congressional session 1902-3, Director 
Merriam obtained from the secretary authority to institute an 
official comparison of the two lists. This concession, perhaps, 
would not have been granted had it not been that the informa- 
tion was desired by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, just then engaged in discussing what was known as the 
‘“ Burleson bill” — for taxing baled cotton and using the revenue 
to collect statistics concerning that staple.? The investigation 
produced a strange result. In the words of a report made by 
the Ways and Means Committee to the House: 

So far as the comparison . . . . progressed, it . . . . demonstrated the 
the correctness of the Census Office list and . . . . developed the fact that 
the similar list of the Department of Agriculture is the outgrowth of a con- 
tinuous compilation for years, unaccompanied by any systematic attempt to 
eliminate the names of establishments abandoned, burned, or consolidated, 
or of changing ownership or management. ... . Many of the establishments 
of the Census Office list are now represented upon the list of the Department 
of Agriculture by two, three, and in some cases by half-a-dozen or more 
names, representing parties who have managed some ginning establishment 
at some time.3 

*See this JoURNAL for December, 1902, pp. 44 ¢¢ seg. 


* House Bill No. 17, 157, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, p. 157. 


3 House Report No. 3763, Fifty-seventh Congress, second session, p. 3. 
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The inquiry, moreover, indicated the omission of a vast num- 
ber of actual gins by the department. It was learned upon good 
authority that in an important southern state the gins omitted 
by the department actually ginned over one-half of the cotton 
product of that state. Final returns of the investigation were, 
however, never given to the public, the census authorities having 
for some unexplained reason determined to hold them back. 

Very serious errors, too, had been made by the department 
in figures for live-stock published in the Crop Reporter for Febru- 
ary, 1903, during the congressional session. As sketched ina 
former article, the department had fallen into so much difficulty 
with its live-stock estimates that their publication had for a time 
been suspended. A resumption of the estimates was therefore 
anticipated with interest by experts. Yet the figures, when they 
appeared, seemed to be seriously out of joint with known facts. 
This was particularly true in the case of sheep. A rough cor- 
respondence seemed to have been established between the census 


and the department as concerned sheep, but it had been attained 


only by neglecting the fact that department estimates were given 
for January I in each year, while census returns are for dates six 
months later. It is between January and June that the birth of 
young sheep chiefly takes place, and for this and other reasons 
the apparent harmony between the department and the census 
really meant the very widest divergence between them. State 
returns from the West, too, appearing at about the same time, 
helped to discredit the department’s new returns for live-stock. 
Gross errors also appeared in the wheat estimates published 
early in 1903. 
VI. 


So much of criticism has been offered in the course of this 


discussion with reference to the organization of our statistical 
service that some brief suggestions for constructive work in 
reforming it may be seemly. Enough has already been said to 
indicate the opinion that the best remedy that could be applied 
to the present system would be its total abolition followed by 
reconstruction on other lines, as already suggested. 
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If it should be decided to turn from the present system of 
estimates to one based on information directly obtained from 
those connected with the production and marketing of the crop, 
it is clear that two sorts of mechanism would be needed: one 
like that already developed in the Census Bureau for ascertain- 
ing the facts of acreage, yield, and any others, as, ¢. g., cotton 
ginned; the other like that now conducted by the Weather 
Bureau for furnishing data regarding the climatic conditions in 
different sections, which, though vague and general, would fur- 
nish private estimators the data for making judgments. This, 
therefore, would dictate the immediate transfer of the duties now 
performed by the Division of Statistics to the census and their 
modification in accordance with census ideas and methods. Nor 
does the desirability of such a transfer depend solely upon the 
possible adoption of the census methods of gathering data 
already advocated. Should such an idea be rejected, the case 
for transfer is weaker. Even if the present system were to be 
retained, however, it would seem that the office which furnished 
the basis for the department estimates (the regular census) 
should also control the mechanism which formulates such esti- 
mates, or, in default of such control, should be granted full faith 
and credit by those who prepare the estimates. This is neces- 
sary in the interest of harmony, unanimity, and decency, in 
order to avoid discredit for the government figures, as has been 
shown at such length. Added to these considerations are those 
relating to economy and the avoidance of duplication so often 
urged inthe past. This suggestion does not, of course, neces- 
sarily imply an amalgamation of the Division, or Bureau, of Sta- 
tistics with the census proper. The end just indicated (restora- 
tion of harmony in returns) could doubtless be gained by merely 
placing the Division, or Bureau, of Statistics under the control of 
Secretary Cortelyou as an integral part of his department. While 
retaining separate organizations under a common head, the work 
of the two offices could thus be harmonized and co-ordinated. 


It may be that influences to which reference has already been 
made will not permit the transfer of the crop reports to the 
census or the establishment of an entente cordiale in the way just 
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suggested. Should this turn out to be the case, it is clear that 
the cause of reform in crop-reporting must fail of attaining its 
object until the obstacles thus thrown in its path can be over- 
come. In the meantime, however, there are certain considera- 
tions, dictating immediate action toward needed changes, whose 
force can be contested by no one, If crop reports are to be 
continued on their present basis and under their present manage- 
ment, it will be granted that they should represent the truth and 
nothing else. These facts consist of the information sent in by 
the different classes of correspondents themselves, and not of 
some person’s opinion of the accuracy of the reports of such 
correspondents. In short, the returns published by the govern- 
ment should be merely a plain and accurate statement of what 
the correspondents of different classes have reported. The work 
of the government statistician would then be merely to supply 
the public with a condensation of the reports of the correspond- 
ents. 

Secondly, it must be clear that the methods employed in 
computing the final averages, for consolidating different sets of 
returns, etc., where such consolidation has taken place, and all 
other details concerning the work of the office, should be made 
known. It would be easy to publish a pamphlet for free dis- 
tribution explaining the precise and invariable rules laid down 
for the conduct of the office force in preparing reports—rules 
which should never be departed from, save upon due notice 
given to the public. 

Quite as important as either of these suggestions, however, is 
the need of a change in the make-up of the force of correspond- 
ents employed by the Department of Agriculture. Instead of 
being, as now, made up chiefly of men who (as has been 
admitted) are interested solely in one direction, it should be 
sought, so far as possible, to have the outside force composite 
in character, including within itself men of diverse interests, 
whose varying estimates would mutually tend to offset bias and 
to arrive at an estimate approximately correct. Above all, abso- 
lute publicity as to the composition of the corps of correspond- 
ents, their reports, the mode of appointing the men, and all 
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other matters of like nature should be guaranteed. It seems 
almost unnecessary to say that, within the department, the force 
should, as recommended by the Boards of Trade Committee, be 
appointed in accord with business principles, upon a merit sys- 
tem superseding the political influences now said to be dominant 
in the department. 

All these suggestions may be condensed as follows: 

1. Abandon the present system of estimates on yields of 
staple products. 

2. Substitute for it an actual enumeration of: 

a) Acreage planted at the outset throughout the country for 
each crop. 

6) Distribution of this acreage geographically and by crops. 

3. Add to this regular reports on: 

a) Climatic conditions—as is now done by the Weather 
Bureau. 

6) Changes in acreage, 7. ¢., acreage abandoned, etc. 

c) Such other returns as can be gathered by census methods, 
e. g., for ginned cotton, threshed wheat, etc. 

4. Whether the foregoing suggestions be accepted or not, 
transfer the crop-report service to the Department of Commerce, 
possibly amalgamating it with the Census Office. 

5. If it be impossible to act upon suggestions I—4, as just 
made, introduce in any event, into the system now employed by 
the Department of Agriculture the following changes: 

a) Report estimates of different classes of correspondents 
instead of those of the statistician. 

6) Make these different classes as numerous as possible, 2. ¢., 
select as local and state correspondents not merely farmers, but 
also those who are interested in other directions, and give the 
latter persons full and fair credit. 

6. Reerganize the Division of Statistics in the Department 
of Agriculture, assuring: 

a) That merit, and not political influence, shall control 
appointments, as urged by the Crop Statistics Committee. 

6) That special agents shall be chosen after a prescribed test 
of efficiency. 
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c) That absolute publicity shall prevail as to the methods, 
correspondents, personnel, and all other: matters relating to the 
work of the department. 

These reforms, or other action designed to attain the same 
end, are earnestly to be demanded, for reasons now fully set 
forth. It is for the business interests of the country to see that 
needed action is taken without further delay. 

It may be possible to discuss, in a later study, certain special 
problems involved in carrying out these suggestions. 


H. PARKER WILLIs. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
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HISTORY OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN FRANCE: 
MEDIA.VAL PERIOD. 


LEVASSEUR’S monumental work’ has already been the subject of 
one review in this JOURNAL, at least as far as the Roman period is con- 
cerned. But inasmuch as only a fifth of the volume is occupied with 
Roman labor, it seems still more important to call attention to the 
remainder, which is devoted to the far more complex, and in certain 
matters vastly more difficult, period of the Middle Ages. Historical 
literature does not often possess a work such as M. Levasseur’s. The 
subject, whether treated from the point of view of imperial or feudal 
legislation, is an exceedingly exacting one, both in regard to methods 
employed and results obtained. The most painstaking calculations 
may prove fallacious because of the peculiar nature of the sources 
which, as everyone may easily experience, refuse to give answers to 
important questions, and overflow with insignificant things. But while 
the reader may sometimes question the statements made, it is not for 
us, with no access to material such as M. Levasseur and his informers 
possess in abundance, to pass any hasty criticism. The patient student 
will find the author’s views generally verified by the facts. At any 
rate, the book is worthy of the closest attention by historians and 
economists alike. The only trouble is that even a book of 600 closely 
printed pages cannot do justice, except in a general way, to the multi- 
tude of problems (of value even for our own time) which a minute 
study of medizval times brings to one’s attention. The life of the 
nations in its various forms and phrases is fast becoming a topic of 
absorbing interest. M. Levasseur’s book is an exceedingly great help 
toward a more perfect understanding of this life and a solution of its 
problems, and it is with the purpose of bringing before the public the 
merits of this important contribution to historical literature that in the 
following we briefly review its contents. 


At the beginning of the fifth century Gaul was abandoned to the 
Barbarian invasions. Who were these strangers? At the time of 
Cesar they were still partly nomads who lived on milk and cheese 
and dressed in the hides of their beasts. Even a century later Tacitus 


LAVASSEUR, /fistoire des classes ouvridres et de l'industrie en France avant 
7789. Tome premier, livres ii-iv. Deuxitme édition. Paris: Rousseau, 1901. 
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found them little advanced, remaining strangers to Roman manners, 
arts, and institutions. Their industry was confined to the weaving 
and dyeing of coarse cloth, and painting their shields in bright colors, 
while their commerce consisted in buying from strangers such things 
as they needed but could not themselves make. But 400 years later, 
when their institutions again came under observation, associations 
(which may have existedin embryo when Tacitus wrote) enjoyed 
already an established existence. We hear of fraternities, guilds, 
whose members were sworn to mutual assistance and protection. The 
institution probably had its origin in the old custom of brotherhood 
established between military men, who blended blood to signify how 
close and interdependent was their relation. As times became less 
turbulent, and town life progressed, the need of mutual reliance 
expressed itself in brotherhoods on a broader basis, with the economic 
purpose more clearly defined. That Roman institutions, known as 
they were over the larger part of Europe, may have entirely influenced 
the make-up of the guild, is possible, although lately the guild has 
come to be looked upon as a purely Germanic institution. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the guild as a mere social gathering could justify its 
existence, while as an industrial race the Germanic nations amounted 
to almost nothing until after the crusades. Be that as it may, M. 
Levasseur, as little as any other authority, can solve the question until 
some inscription or other sign from the far past helps to throw light 
on the origin of the guild. But that Charles the Great so vigorously 
condemned the guilds from fear of conspiracy appears to us to point 
to a danger from the rising of the subject Roman population rather 
than to fear of turbulence on the part of the Germans, who were 
agriculturists rather than artisans. 

M. Levasseur thinks that the invasions left nothing but universal 
destruction and desolation behind them; that the hordes of Germanic 
warriors, being brutal and greedy, ate the land bare as would a swarm 
of locusts. The big cities were the ones most frequently sacked, and 
although the majority of the population remained Gallo-Roman in 
possession of their property, an economic revolution took place which 
utterly changed the life of the conquered provinces. The country 
was thrown hundreds of years back in development, and as after an 
inundation weeds take the place of grain, so Roman institutions were 
superseded by German. Having no inducement to commerce on any 
large scale, no center toward which its energies might be attracted, the 
city, the Roman municipium, became merged in the pagus, and 
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economy changed from commercial to rural. The Frankish villa or 
domainial farm, as an expression of the decentralization of political 
and economic energy, takes the place of the town, which was now only 
the seat of a fitful and rapacious government and maintained influence 
only through the administrative ability of the functionaries of the 
church. The count M. Levasseur calls a new magistrate; but if the 
office was new, the name is at least a very old one. The count had no 
interest in the town as such, no understanding of its ancient rights. 
His chief interest lay in the organization of successful raids, in making 
the bishop submit to his commands, and in extorting what wealth there 
remained from the unhappy inhabitants. The system of taxation so 
efficiently organized by the Romans, was, on the whole, appreciated 
and kept up under the supervision of the graf; but now that commerce 
had dwindled and every household restricted itself to what it produced, 
the system could not possibly prove as remunerative as before. It is 
probable that this general condition of affairs underwent no change 
until the first dissolution of the Frankish empire. Charles the Great, 
after so many generations of dismal experience, understood better the 
functions of government. While he cared nothing for cities, he saw 
at least how greatly the development of rural economy might further 
the national strength. Himself a great land owner, he set an example 
for the other great lords in the management of his estates. Building 
probably on methods tried and found profitable by the church, the 
only institution which understood and practiced economy on a large 
scale, he published the ordinance for all the farms belonging to his 
palaces which is so favorably known in medizval history. Due to 
such orders and example, but probably still more to the necessity of 
centralization, the rural estate developed into a concern of mighty 
dimensions, the nucleus of future principalities from which sprang 
new forms of the economic life, industry, town life, and commerce. 

M. Levasseur’s account of industry at this early stage, as managed 
on the large estates of the church and of the baronage, is extremely 
interesting. The feudal lord in his castle or the abbey, with the houses 
and huts of merchants and artisans clustering against the walls and the 
farms distributed over the flat land, was in more cases than one the 
founder of a new town. Constant demand for provisions, the neces- 
sitv of having the makers of new articles close at hand, made of the 
castle and the monastery a center of industry and of exchange, and 
finally under its very shelter a thriving community grew up which 
existed by its own efforts. Even the large cities which had survived 
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the time of political insecurity took a new lease on life and, protected 
by the large immunities granted the church or the great lord, rose once 
more into prominence. Stagnation was past; civilization began once 
more. 

The laboring classes were made up of unfree, half-free and free. 
Concerning the unfree M. Levasseur has not much to say, and it is 
probably true that the number of slaves engaged in industry as in agri- 
culture was constantly dwindling. The number of free laborers, too, 
was constantly decreasing, many becoming tenants and even serfs 
under the stress of changing economic conditions. On the other side 
there was the freedman, the “tus, and the colonus, all half-free, with 
whom the country estates were populated. Every lord, lay or eccle- 
siastic, every town and every village, had its staff of unfree and half- 
free laborers who were either attached to the soil or to the owner’s 
household. Certain large estates, such as the enormous domains of the 
abbey St. Germain-des-Prés in Paris, had a perfect army of laborers. 
For the regulation of their holdings and their contributions the mar- 
velous Polyptygue of abbot Irminon was drawn up, which is for our 
understanding of the management of ecclesiastical property what the 
De Villis of Charles the Great is for the lay. M. Levasseur justly goes 
into particulars concerning the Polyptygue, which, although incomplete, 
represents the abbey as possessing 1,717 servile holdings divided 
between 2,859 households and inhabited by 10,282 persons of all ages, 
altogether an area of 42,050 acres out of a total of perhaps 172,977. 
And the abbey of St. Germain was by no means the richest of the 
monasteries within the Frankish empire. The supplies which each 
household was expected to furnish are minutely accounted for in the 
Polyptyque. M. Levasseur includes some general statements for illus- 
tration. Thus the 1,430 homesteads were every year to furnish: 4 
horses, 5514 oxen, 5 heifers, 1,079 sheep, 2,132 liters of wheat, 50,979 
liters of spelt, 4,005 liters of oats, 572 liters of mustard, 2 wagons and 
11% wooden footboards, 105 laths, 40,978 shingles, 20,133 narrow 
boards, 372 staves, 186 barrel hoops, 350 horseshoes, 4,891 chickens, 
25,318 eggs, etc. As for the required labor to be done for the abbey 
by 25 homesteads, the term corvée (forced labor) is too indefinite to 
give any clear understanding of how little or how much might be 
demanded in day or week work; but such as it is, there were 125 to be 
done each season; 300 rods to be plowed, harrowed, and sown; 75 
days’ week work at times when there was no forced labor; 50 long car- 
tages and 225 rods to fence. The dues and duties were very unevenly 
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distributed among the different homesteads, some having much, others 
less work to perform, largely because of the uneven size of the holdings 
themselves, some being comparatively large, others apparently too 
small to yield anything but the scantiest sort of living. Work must 
have been hard, often unwillingly performed and slow; hence the over- 
seer was to see to it that the lord received what was his right. 

In the cities, however, energy was more abundant. Here the popu- 
lation was less mixed; here from olden time was the seat of govern- 
ment; here Roman law was remembered the longest; here were the 
large markets, the largest number of merchants and artisans; here too 
was the seat of the first mints with opportunity for exchange on a larger 
scale. We hear of crafts carried to great perfection, particularly in the 
line of gold and silversmith work. The guilds met here, and industry 
here found its natural home. Travelers came through, foreigners and 
the universal peddler, the Jew, with his stock of rare merchandise and 
ready money. The larger portion of the laboring population con- 
sisted of half-free who in these more liberal surroundings brought more 
initiative to the task performed. But free labor was no less common 
among the Gallo-Romans who engaged in trade and industry, while 
the Germans were soldiers or agriculturists. For the city, too, had 
to have its defenders and its providers. The neighboring lords, but 
even more the church, whose estates contributed so largely to the pro- 
tection of the city, allowed their retainers to settle there, and their 
surplus population as well as their surplus produce found in the city a 
market with profit for both. From the maxim of the church that labor 
sanctified man (in marked contrast to both pagan and barbarian view 
of labor), artisans received an incentive to diligence which bore its 
fruit. From the monastery emanated and around it clustered a multi- 
tude of all sorts of mechanics who worked partly for themselves, partly 
for the convent. In the town of St. Riquier (risen on the premises of 
the abbey of the same name) in the ninth century the unfree popula- 
tion, comprising a fair quota of the total (14,000), was grouped by 
streets or quarters, such as the quarter of merchants, the quarter of 
armorers, of shoemakers, of linen weavers; each quarter paying an 
annual due from the produce independently of the ground tax. In 
order to improve the work, probably also in order to reduce expenses, 
the monks built canals and employed water-power for their stamping- 
mills and tanneries, besides their gardening. But while the monas- 
teries as producers were the largest establishments of their kind, in 
their dealings with the world at large they had to employ middlemen 
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to buy and sell; and here was the chance for enterprising traders to do 
business on a large scale. That monasteries by their incessant industry 
rapidly accumulated wealth was but natural. Constant watchfulness, 
frugality, little or no opportunity for waste, could lead to but one result. 
Soon the monastery owned everything that was worth owning; every 
enterprise worth having was either in its possession or under its guid- 
ance; work for its own sake or for the love of God lost attraction; energy, 
like an electric spark, moved away from the religious corporation and 
animated once more the lay. The mercantile instinct reasserted itself in 
its natural surroundings, production and enterprise returned to its ori- 
ginal channels, and the town, once destroyed by the predominance of 
rural economy, re-entered into its rights and flourished on the ruins of 
the structure which at first had seemed completely to exclude it. M. 
Levasseur asks whether the religious communities gained by thus being 
separated from the active life and devoting themselves to contempla- 
tion and studies. The manual labor seems to have been the balance 
needed in a life of silence, meditation, and often mental lethargy. 

The communal movement was the outcome of conditions which had 
thus gradually improved, but which still left much to be desired in 
regard to security of property and personal liberty. In one way it 
was ushered forward by the crusades, a more direct and intimate con- 
nection with the South and the East; but it was no less an outcome of 
the brighter and more hopeful prospects within, the cessation of inva- 
sions, and the gradual settling of society into more stable and lasting 
forms in keeping with its political and economic needs. In the 
twelfth century society had already so progressed that the conditions 
of the past, when mentioned in documents, were not understood any 
more. Instead of the former variety, uniformity then prevailed. All 
land was divided up into fiefs and freeholds, but the latter soon, for 
the sake of uniformity, were counted as fiefs too. Society was com- 
posed of two classes: lords and vassals, freemen and serfs. Yet, in 
spite of this simplification of conditions, peace did not reign, but war. 
Brigandage was common ; peasants and burghers had to form associa- 
tions for mutual aid in order to prevent plunder. The attempt of the 
clergy to check the disorder by words of warning or by exacting 
pledges had no particular effect. Besides this open spoliation of the 
weaker by the stronger, there was another, more law-bound, but not 
the less oppressive. The customary rights of lords over their tenants 
had to be sanctioned by a mutual bond of sympathy in order not to be 
destructive in the extreme. The taxes were often assessed arbitrarily, 
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and the lord as a matter of course availed himself of every privilege 
which his territorial rights gave him to appropriate every industry, 
and compelling his tenants to frequent his market, grind at his mill, 
and otherwise give him the benefit of their preference, whereas other 
opportunities might have been for them both more profitable and 
more convenient. As consumer rather than producer, the lord found 
it necessary to make every elaim he had on the industry of his tenants 
count for as much as it possibly could. That he succeeded shows the 
isolation and the self-centered character of feudal life, and also shows 
the danger which a neighboring city would be to the narrow order of 
the rural system. The lord, to make life more attractive on his 
estates, would have to reduce his demands on his serfs, or even liber- 
ate them. For if liberty was not given, it was often taken by the serf 
escaping to the city, where the air made him free. 

This demand for liberty, combined with the strenuous efforts on 
the part of the lords to make their authority maintain itself perma- 
nently even in the city, caused the formation of political associations 
such as the commune. The history of the commune is probably better 
known than most other phases of medizval life. It is the struggle for 
constitutionalism, self-government, and republican institutions at the 
time when such efforts, in the midst of an apparently firmly established 
feudal régime, seemed altogether premature. But now as always the 
cities were the places where only the ablest could succeed, and where 
national enterprise on a large or small scale was first started. Here 
impressions were most rapidly transmitted into action, and the very 
closeness of intercourse taught men to combine. The town, which had 
once been the very pulse-beat of life in the vast Roman organism, 
became once more the center and culmination point of energy for the 
huge and sluggish body of the feudal state. The commune was hated 
and abhorred by the lord, whether count or bishop. As his officers 
and retainers were excluded from the associations, his constant effort 
was to annul, or get his suzerain to annul, the charters which necessity 
had compelled him to grant. But the solidarity of resistance on the 
part of the burghers, and the profits accruing from being reasonable 
and even conciliatory toward the new movement, often conquered the 
lord’s opposition. ‘The commune became self-governing in all mat- 
ters of importance and recognized the supremacy of the lord only in 
the payment of certain annual dues, to which the lord gladly consented 
rather than lose every vestige of former authority. M. Levasseur 
counts more than forty communes whose charters are preserved, situ- 
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ated almost without exception north of the Loire; but the total num- 
ber of free cities is much larger. That within the thus self-governing 
community a new struggle began between the propertied and the 
nonpropertied classes; that sometimes aristocratic, sometimes demo- 
cratic government prevailed, was but a further attempt to break down 
the exclusiveness of feudal society. But this led to nothing further 
than that the commune lost its stability and was gathered in under the 
sway of the crown. A large portion of the French cities, however, 
both in the north and the south, acquired a limited independence ; but 
in the feeling of general insecurity they remained under some lord’s 
authority. preferably under the crown’s, thus furthering their economic 
well-being without endangering their political existence. Hence the 
communal movement in its climax was only short-lived, but in the 
impetus given and the results for the working classes, for the wealth 
and the intellectual progress of the nation, it was of lasting impor- 
tance. 


These pages form an introduction, as it were, to the chief object of 
interest in M. Levasseur’s treatment of medizval labor: the history of 
the guilds, or corporations, as they ought rather to be called. The 
emancipation of the communes goes back in its origin to the end of 
the eleventh century. ‘he necessity of protecting their interests 
politically brought about the larger association from which the inde- 
pendent city took the name; the necessity of securing to the artisans 
the use of their property and the exercise of their profession caused 
whatever loose economic organization had existed before to combine 
more closely. What was needed was to put each profession on a firm 
basis of rule and supervision ; to protect the individual, and through 
him the trade of the city, from the effect of fraud, competition, and 
undue influence from quarters which had neither the welfare of the 
citizen nor the success of the city at heart. These corporations held, 
and in order to be successful had to hold, a monopoly of the trade, or 
the branch of the trade, which they represented. M. Levasseur makes 
a point of describing the earliest corporations and tracing their motives 
in combining and the advantages derived therefrom. Based on unfree 
labor, they probably owed their growth and their struggle for eminence 
to free initiative. From the beginning the corporation is the very 
nerve and pulse of the city; but only in the twelfth century has it fully 
developed its hierarchy of apprentice, valet, and master, and become 
conscious of its purely industrial purpose, eager for privileges with 
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which to combat rivaling trade. Naturally the larger cities, such as 
Paris, are the ones in which the development of corporations is first 
noticeable and where the heads of these concerns first exercise political 
influence. As nowadays tradesmen and manufacturers call attention 
to themselves by advertisements, in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, when the corporations were in possession of their freshest energy; 
one of the privileges most eagerly sought and most proudly cherished 
was the right to partake in the yearly processions of the church, to 
donate altars and painted windows, and maintain service in properly 
adorned chapels, or to erect edifices of costly character as a monument 
of their wealth and devoted spirit. Hence it is that these corporations 
set their mark in more than one way in the history of the municipality 
and the nation. The very monopoly upon a profession demanded 
that a strict supervision be exercised so as to turn out only the best 
kind of work; but the anxiety with which the workmanship is watched 
suggests also but a limited range of production as well as of consump- 
tion. If anyone asks why M. Levasseur has not among his rather 
well-assorted statistical material included some pertinent information 
as to the import and export, as well as the general output, of any one 
corporation, it is because in most cases no such information is to be 
had. ‘The sources record nothing of that kind, and, besides, in most 
cases the city was sufficient only unto itself. The city was its own chief 
consumer. Hence this lack in M. Levasseur’s excellent work, most 
keenly felt, is most easily accounted for. 

What M. Levasseur tells us about the rules governing membership 
within the corporation, if not new, is not without interest. The three 
orders — master, valet, and apprentice— covered corresponding degrees 
of efficiency, and accordingly of importance, within the association. 
Lowest in the ranks was the apprentice, who was but an aspirant to 
future honors, and even so was but sparingly admitted to the opportu- 
nity. A master could have only a limited number of apprentices in 
order to avoid overcrowding of the profession, and also in order to 
insure personal instruction to everyone. The master’s son paid 
nothing for learning the trade, but the stranger did. Whether at this 
time the change from apprentice to valet was a matter of years only, 
or whether it was a case of showing ability, is difficult to say. The 
time set for completing the apprenticeship was, according to the trade, 
from three to eight, ten, and even twelve years; and besides the master 
could expect a payment of fro: 20 to 100 sous (25 to 125 fr.), the sum 
diminishing with the number of years. The length of time seems 
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reasonable when a difficult trade was to be learned and the material to 
be handled was expensive, as in the case of a jeweler; but it seems out 
of all proportion in a number of other trades. But the long appren- 
ticeship was an outcome of the tendency to restrict energy and make 
the crafts absorb all the intellect there was. And it was but natural 
that an artisan would be content with serving as an apprentice for a 
lengthened period rather than to have no access to the crafts and 
hence to a livelihood. According to the contract, confirmed by oath 
and to be followed to the letter, the apprentice was to obey implicitly 
his master and never testify against him. If he left his master before 
the time, he was to be searched for and brought back in a fashion 
which forcibly recalls the serfdom from which the crafts had risen. 
After the third escape he ceased to be a part of the corporation, and 
no master could employ him. Certain trades forbade the runaway to 
remain in town unless he fulfilled his previous obligations. The 
master could even sell him, as if he were a serf. But if he sold him or 
ceded him to another, he could not take another apprentice until the 
appointed time was past. The apprentice did the hard work, washed 
and cooked for the family as well as for the valets. The master on his 
side was to lodge, board, and clothe his apprentice. If refractory, the 
master could punish him, which privilege led to gross abuse. The 
apprentice might only too often become the victim of avarice and bru- 
tality, and hence even in the opinion of the statutes there might be 
excuse for his running away. In such case he was allowed to lease 
himself to another master. 

The next stage was that of workman, valet, or journeyman, as he 
was afterward called. If the valet came from outside, he had to show 
his credentials for having served his apprenticeship. Often he was 
asked to give proof of his ability before being engaged. Thus the 
pastry-makers forbade engaging a valet who could not make a thou- 
sand little cakes in a day. Valets who wished to be hired assembled 
at dawn at some open square or cross-road and waited for the masters 
to come. The master must take care that the valet was not merely a 
disguised apprentice, that he had enough clothes to appear presentable 
and not by his slovenliness scare noble purchasers away. A master 
could have as many valets as his business demanded; some were 
engaged for the day, others for the week, others for a year. The valet, 
too, was under contract and served for wages. He was to begin work 
at dawn and to stay till sundown. Hence the working day was sixteen 
hours in summer and eight in winter. If night work was demanded 
he could not refuse in consideration of an increase in wages. 
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M. Levasseur thinks it doubtful whether in a city like Paris there 
were more workmen than masters. In fact, many masters worked out- 
side, as if they were mere journeymen. There was often anything but 
harmony between the masters and their valets. Higher wages wer: 
demanded, and the authorities had cause for complaint in the riotous 
proceedings of valets— proceedings in whick sometimes the masters 
joined when wishing to protest against taxes injurious to their trade. 
The system of restrictions to industry, however natural at first, by 
degrees became hurtful and caused turbulent scenes wherever enter- 
prise was most vigorous or chances for improvement were best. 

The master was often enjoined not to employ any workman who 
had not sworn fealty to the corporation. On the other hand} to 
become master was a matter not only of having learned the trade, but 
of having also the necessary means with which to pay the expected . 
dues to the lord in case the trade was not free and the town was not a 
commune, to the corporation as admission fee, and to each member as 
a treat. Even so a master was often not admitted until a year had 
elapsed, during which he had proved his competency. Once admitted, 
he could not be deprived of his rights (except for grave misdemeanor 
and upon the judgment of his peers), and his rights were transferred 
to his widow, who might continue her husband’s trade even after mar- 
rying a second time and marrying a man who was a stranger to the trade. 

The rules issued in regard to quantity and quality, weight, measure, 
and manner of production had but the general good in view and 
expressed the desire to secure the best products, and hence a per- 
marent hold on trade. In the first place, everything must be done in 
broad daylight and in the front part of the shop, so as to be open to 
inspection by the passers-by. Hence the objection to night work, 
which also had its dangers in a densely built town. To see that these 
rules were carried out, inspectors made sudden visits to the workshops 
or were asked by the manufacturer to test his work. In case of woven 
goods the inspectors applied the iron rule to see that the width was as 
prescribed. Whatever was below standard was seized and confiscated, 
and the defaulier paid a fine. The latter was not very high, but worse 
than the fine was the probable loss of credit and the possible loss of 
profession. If wares were good, they were marked ; and each artisan, 
each corporation and city, had a special seal. With the limited 
resources at hand, it seems almost impossible for anyone to gain more 
than the most paltry advantage from falsification; but the rules were 
evidently imperfectly observed, and fraud was frequent. Credulity 
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was the chief weakness of the age, and buyers were constantly imposed 
on. Hence old ordinances and statutes were superseded by new and 
more stringent ones. But the chief motor in it all was the secret fear 
of competition from within and without. An artisan was often for- 
bidden to finish elsewhere what he had begun at home. On the other 
side, it is often difficult to determine the limits of one trade as distinct 
from another. As a result there was constant friction between related 
professions, as M. Levasseur illustrates profusely, and the courts were 
kept busy deciding upon differences. Duplication of a trade was 
strenuously resisted ; as, e. g., when in the thirteenth century the Templars 
in Paris asked to have a butcher’s shop of their own—which request, 
by the way, was granted—the guild of butchers remonstrated and 
finally acquired the supervision, as if the new establishment were but 
a branch store. The powerful organization just mentioned was 
governed by a master-butcher, elected for life. If he died, a council of 
four carried on the business until the end of the month. Then the 
members came together and appointed twelve electors, who chose the 
new master. The master judged in all matters concerning the profes- 
sion. Appeals from him went directly to the prevdt. He had one- 
third of all fines as his emolument, and one of the three keys to the 
corporation’s strong box containing the seal and the charters was in his 
hands; the other two were in the possession of the frevd¢ and the 
council respectively. ‘The counci! had the management of funds, 
and gave every year an account as they quitted their charge. ‘Three 
times a week the master and the council, under the presidency of the 
royal judge, sat in judgment upon all differences arising within the 
corporation. Besides these four assessors (as they might be called), 
there were three flayers who acted as secretaries or ushers. New 
members were initiated with much ceremony, and a feast was given 
in their honor, or rather given by them in honor of the corpora- 
tion. Still M. Levasseur does not wish us to think that every artisan 
or every tradesman was enrolled in a corporation. In the country 
plenty of artisans, free and unfree, manufactured and sold, and 
exercised all necessary prerogatives under the general supervision of 
the law. Many were agriculturists and artisans at the same time. 
Even in the cities there were many branches of industry which lacked 
corporative organization, and in the thirteenth century there were still 
cities which had no guilds whatever. But the tendency of the age was 
toward consolidation of interests, and the corporative movement 
became more universal as the centuries progressed. 
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One large corporation remains to be considered, the Parisian 
Hansa —an association to which was given the monopoly of naviga- 
tion on the Seine, at least as far as Nantes, and which deals particularly 
in the wines of Burgundy. No boat could pass this stretch without 
the corporation’s permission ; and the trade between two of the richest 
provinces in France, Normandy and Burgundy, was thus in its hands. 
The Hansa within its field was almost sovereign; it could treat with 
the neighboring lords as with an equal, levy imposts on boats carrying 
loads to and from Paris. Besides this the king, in consideration of a 
yearly tribute, granted it the right to supervise weight and measure 
within the town —a privilege which the Hansa gradually extended to 
the domain of other lords as well, thus coming to have the position 
almost of crown officials. The corporation was governed by four alder- 
men and a frevdt, called the master of merchants. From this board 
of administrators rose later the municipal council of the city. Soon 
the Hansa intervened in municipal affairs. In the thirteenth century 
it imposed a tax on the inhabitants for maintaining the pavement, and 
otherwise had its say in regard to the construction of bridges, and 
building of baths. By degrees the administration of the city under 
the presidency of the king’s prevd¢ came into its hands, and the seal of 
Paris is almost identical with the seal of the corporation. There were 
other Hansas to which other parts of the navigation of the Seine was 
given, such as the one at Rouen; but in the struggle between the two 
the Parisian Hansa got the lion’s share of the king’s favor, largely 
because of the uncertain temper of the people of Normandy and the 
king’s interest in the loyalty of the capital. 

In order to understand the difficulties under which medizval trade 
labored and which crippled its efforts, it is worth while studying the 
subject of taxation. The latter divides itself into taxes on persons 
and taxes on goods. No city, not even the commune, was entirely 
free from either; in fact, it must be supposed that in a certain sense 
taxation was more exorbitant in the self-governing city than elsewhere, 
inasmuch as its expenses were increased by the necessity of maintain- 
ing a more efficient militia and a more complete administration. Among 
ihe personal taxes the inevitable /az//e, which is often ground tax, poll- 
tax, and tax on movables combined, comes first. Asa rule, all men 
were without exception subject to this tax. In case of the commune 
the burghers were sometimes relieved, but often the tax was levied in 
a lump sum by means of direct and indirect imposts. Besides the 
taille, which was looked upon as an inevitable evil, during the crusades 
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the townpeople had to give one-tenth of their property for fitting out 
the king, or aid was asked from each burgher according to his means. 
The frequent distress of the royal treasury caused demands for extraor- 
dinary contributions (such as a denar [0.36 fr.] per pound of sales), 
which weighed heavily on both property and labor. Large cities 
bought themselves free by a large sum once for all, but not every city 
could afford this show of wealth. ‘The assessment of taxes seems to 
have been by sections or parishes; the sum raised in one year is esti- 
mated at more than 75 million francs. Another tax was the yearly 
payment with which a merchant or artisan bought himself free from 
service which in earlier times belonged to his profession and which in 
default of money the lord’s bailiff or the king’s prevdt might impose 
anew. But even with these larger contributions, smaller dues remained 
which were relics of old custom, and were insisted on whenever it was 
convenient or imperative to raise money. More galling and disturbing 
even than the personal taxes was the taxation of goods. Circulation 
was vitally hampered by the numerous imposts on transportation and 
sales. The entrance to a town was gained only upon payment of duty 
according to value and quantity of goods. Only one’s personal 
belongings were exempt, or what was bought in Saturday’s market. 
In Paris there was a small export tax on wine bought in the city. Pike 
money was levied on all carts or horses passing over the road. Some- 
times the regulations asked for other things than money. The juggler 
should sing a song, the mountebank make his monkey dance, and the 
like. Everyone would have to give something to be let out or 
admitted. Where the right of way was divided between different 
lords, commerce was subject to serious dangers. Each toll collector 
would arrest the transport and demand his due without regard to cir- 
cumstances, and the merchant would see his goods disappear or spoil 
before he could reach his destination. Often the merchant was com- 
pelled to take the longest route rather than the more direct, in order 
that the toll collector might conveniently make his collection. The 
result of such vexation and delay was that merchants banded together 
and offered a fixed sum in money rather than paymentin kind. Imposts 
on sales were exacted in the vender’s shop and interfered particularly 
with the sale of agricultural products. In Paris booths were erected 
by the king in a convenient place for the sale of fish and other neces- 
saries, and often the merchants were obliged to close their shops on 
Saturdays and move their wares to the booths, for the use of which the 
king naturally asked a compensation. ‘The right of fair was an uncom- 
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monly profitable one for whomsoever possessed it, king, lord, or 
commune, a rent being asked from every vender of marketable 
products. Mills, ovens, furnaces, and other public conveniences within 
the city were also as a rule in the possession of someone who could 
compel the burghers to use them for his benefit. Probably the danger 
of fire justified the maintenance of but one or two ovens within a city, 
but finally each burgher was permitted to have an oven of his own. 
The exclusive right of some lord to the measure and weight employed 
also hampered commerce. All sales had to be performed either in his 
presence or in the presence of his agent. The delay, trouble, and 
petty annoyance caused can more easily be imagined than told. Some 
lords were still able to enforce the old right to postpone all sales of 
grain and wine until their own crop was profitably disposed of; also 
the right to be lodged and boarded whenever it was their pleasure to 
visit the town. But heaviest of all to the burgher was the duty to serve 
the lord in war forty days at his own expense. Many corporations 
succeeded in throwing off the burden; others remained too closely 
allied to the lord’s interests to buy themselves free. Their larger 
dependence brought them some advantage in making them sole 
providers of food, clothing, and furniture to a bishop’s or count’s 
numerous household. 

The question of coinage, which is an exceedingly important one in 
medizval history, M. Levasseur treats fully. Coinage, which had been 
a royal prerogative under the Carolingians, became a seignorial right 
under feudalism. The names “pound,” “sou, ; 


” 


and “denar” con- 
tinued to be used, but in course of time the pound weighed became 
wholly different from the pound coined. Charles the Great had 
introduced the silver standard instead of the Roman gold standard, 
and had decreed that a pound silver should contain 20 sous. As the 
lords usurped the right of coinage, the quantity of silver was reduced 
so as to increase their profits. The kings did as the lords, and where 
royal power grew royal coinage drove the seignorial out of circula- 
tion. At the end of the eleventh century royal money tallied no longer 
with the Carolingian pound, but with the mark, which weighed but 
half a pound, and the coined pound lost all relation to the weighed. 
The denar, which was originally a silver coin, now contained more 
copper than silver; and the pound, which once was equivalent to 240 
denars (86.40 fr.), had silver enough to be worth only 27 fr., and later 
even only 21-18 fr. New coins, a gold piece and a silver coin (the 
big tournois), with a couple of smaller coins came into circulation and 
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increased the confusion. St. Louis, who had learned at least one. thing 
from his contact with eastern civilization, wrought a change. Hence- 
forth the mark was worth 58 tournois, and the latter became the prin- 
cipal coin. One pound tournois henceforth contained twenty of these 
coins. The gold piece just mentioned was worth about one half of a 
pound silver, the difference between the two metals being 10: 1, or 
according to others 12:1. The good money of King Louis was estab- 
lished in March, 1262, and the king struck a deadly blow at seignorial 
coinage by decreeing that his money should be legal tender every- 
where, while the seignorial coins were good only as far as the lord’s 
jurisdiction extended. The money of St. Louis remained intact for 
some thirty years, until Philip the Fair in his anxiety for revenue 
began to tamper with it. He decreed a higher nominal value to some 
coins than by right of weight and grain they should have, and reduced 
the weight of others without lowering their worth, until the legal 
value of the gold coin was doubled as compared with its real and the 
value of silver coins had really fallen by half. The clamor for good 
money was so great that the king had to submit, but, instead of with- 
drawing the debased money, he let it circulate side by side with the 
good, creating endless trouble, especially in dealings where the debtor 
insisted on offering debased money on the strength of the king’s com- 
mand that his currency be accepted as legal. ‘That commerce was not 
more profoundly disturbed was probably due to the fact that coins, 
being without indication of value, were, according to old practice, 
weighed rather than counted, and in buying and selling the public 
became accustomed to receive and make payment only with scales and 
touchstone close at hand. But even so much embarrassment and 
injustice was the result of this fraudulent policy. 

No doubt the most difficult point to settle is the question of prices. 
M. Levasseur’s statements, based largely on the researches of M. 
d’Avenel, suggest that the commodities, such as food, as compared 
with the wages paid were less dear than now, while manufactured 
articles, such as clothing, naturally came very high. Of highest inter- 
est is the table wherein M. d’Avenel has attempted to show how the 
average price of wheat and rye from 1201 to 1890, as counted by periods 
of twenty-five years, has almost steadily risen to five and six times its 
former cost (wheat from 1.80 to 20 fr. and rye from 1.90 to 12 fr.). 
Another price list, quoting prices and revenue of land from 1200 to 
1400, shows, on the other side, a steady reduction, largely because of 
war. In still another price list, showing variation of food prices dur- 
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ing twenty-five, years the century or part of it to which the twenty- 
five years belong is not given, which essentially diminishes the value of 
the quotation." But such as it is we reproduce it here: 

1201-1225 or 1301-1325? 


Peas and beans per hectoliter (gall. 26.4) —- - fr. 4.52-11.42 
Price of ox, per head - - - - - 20.00—52.00 
Price of sheep, per head~— - - - - - 3.00— 4.50 
Price of pig, per head_~ - - - - 6.00-1 2,00 
Price of wine, per hectoliter - - - - 5.12-25.56 
Price of chicken, apiece - - - - 0.32— 0.50 
Price of goose - - - - : 0.54— 0.74 
Price of rabbit - - - - . - 0.71— 1,67 
Price of carp . - - - - - - 0.80- 1.30 
Price of eggs, per dozen - - - - O.1I- 0.12 
Price of butter, per kilogram (2.2 pounds) - -— 0.43-— 0.65 


M. Levasseur takes considerable pleasure in giving us an idea of 
the medizval city during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. No 
bulletins or placards informed the public of where and what things 
were for sale, but instead were the signs and sign boards, each of which 
tried to be as telling as possible. And where the merchant found 
these not expressive enough he employed criers, who advertised his 
wares from sunrise to sundown. What wares he did not thus dispose 
of, he sent his valet out to sell on the street. The thoroughfares were 
full of boys and women selling vegetables, fruit, and cheese. In Paris 
the fruit sellers had their chief stand on the left border of the Seine, 
and from their stores the poor student eked out his meager meal. On 
every corner were pastry sellers who offered muffins and waffles to be 
eaten on the spot. Of course, only the small trader, the plebeian 
among the merchants, indulged in this traffic. The greater number 
of dealers had their shops and stayed there. Dealers in the same 
article usually drew together and occupied whole streets and quarters 
of their own. Often the goods were piled high outside, thus obstruct- 
ing the passage in the narrow and crowded streets. The houses were 
high but narrow, with scarcely more than three windows to the front, 
and overlapping upper stories, huddled together, often so completely 
shutting out air and light from the street that the sun never reached 
the bottom of the dark and damp thoroughfare. But the half-light 
which perpetually reigned was not altogether displeasing to the trades- 

‘In the price lists, as taken from M. d’Avenel, it is often difficult to say what the 
author intends to be the standard of value, the pound (medizval) or the franc 
(modern). 
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man, who had his little shop even more obscured by blinds or rem- 
nants for sale. The darkness helped to hide the inferiority of his 
goods. If to this be added the lack of pavement, the gutter running 
through the middle, people, pigs, and cattle thronging the narrow 
passage where a horseman could scarcely turn, one has a picturesque 
idea of the confusion of a medieval town, not unlike the scenes near 
the bazars in Constantinople. 

The importance of commerce in more than one way dawned on the 
king and most of the great barons, and they took pains to protect 
merchants on the road. The king’s officers and vassals had strict 
command to defend travelers, and were held responsible if on the 
king’s territory such were insulted or abused. But, in spite of this 
precaution, the traveler who was bold enough to pass the night in the 
open, instead of where he ought to be, within the walls of a city, was 
indeed looked upon as having invited his own disaster. The cities on 
their part tried to strengthen commerce and the confidence of mer- 
chants by giving creditors extensive privileges for recovering debts. 
In some provinces the creditor could send people to the debtor’s house 
to remain there until he became submissive. In some cities people 
from another city, or even country, were considered responsible for 
debts incurred by their compatriots. Thus a citizen from Bordeaux 
might easily be thrown in prison and deprived of all he had in order 
that the claims of a creditor on some other citizen, with which per- 
chance the last comer had no connection, might be satisfied. This 
precaution naturally would prevent rather than encourage intercourse 
between distant cities and countries, but it was the outcome of the 
necessity for self-protection in the absence of commercial treaties or a 
strong central government. Such seizures would most likely take place 
at the great fairs, where people from far and near met. M. Levasseur 
discusses these fairs at some length. The fairs of Paris and of the 
south, which first attracted commerce on a large scale, were in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries superseded by the great fairs of 
Flanders and of Champagne. To these assembled not merely mer- 
chants from half of Europe, but dealers in goods from India, Alexan- 
dria, Damascus, Venice, Spain, and the Levant, transported over the 
old trade routes and by the ships of the German Hansa. Money was 
borrowed and exchanged at exorbitant interest, but stringent laws pro- 
tected the unsuspecting trader from being defrauded. The courts of 
Champagne prided themselves on giving every liberty to commerce, 
but also on keeping a most efficient guard over everyone’s rights. 
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The chain of fairs stretched from the English Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean. But the selfish policy of Philip the Fair severed the link which 
bound the fairs of the east of France to those of the north. His wars 
with Flanders broke the connection with the sea route of the north; 
Germans and Italians abandoned the route along the Rhone and 
Saone, and sought the English channel instead ; and the fairs as inter- 
national meeting-places sank into oblivion; what trade was left was of 
entirely local character. Not fully fifty years served to bring about 
this complete change. 

The brisk trade naturally led to the establishment of banking- 
houses with facilities for large loans on interest, such as had not been 
known before. The church forbade taking interest, but the demands 
of the trade and the risks incurred led to frequent violation of these 
rules. The kings confined themselves to prescribing the maximum 
of interest, and even this was enough to be honored with the 
name usury. Forty-three per cent. under Philip Augustus was 
reduced to 20 per cent. under Philip the Fair, showing the scarcity of 
money; and at the fairs of Champagne both 30 and 15 per cent. per 
year were demanded, to be paid in weekly instalments whenever prac- 
ticable. The unclean trade of lending money was pursued not only 
by the Jews, but by the Italian bankers, and the religious orders lent 
money quite openly, particularly the Templars, whose fortress-like con- 
vents served as safety vaults for the treasures of even the crown. The 
narrow policy of Philip the Fair in destroying the Templars, perse- 
cuting the Lombards, and driving the Jews out of the kingdom 
fatally injured the money trade. 

The fai//e, as paid by artisans in Paris toward the end of the 
_ thirteenth century, averaged from 1 pound to 12 denar silver, or 15-1 
francs. The question how taxation compared with wages earned M. 
Levasseur finds almost impossible to answer, because of the scarcity of 
information offered by the documents and also because of the difficulty 
of establishing even approximately the purchasing power of money in 
circulation. Although one gram (fifteen grains) of silver would buy 
probably four and one-half times as much food as today, or be con- 
sidered four times as high wages as nowadays, it would certainly buy 
less of other products, such as iron, steel, or clothing. Besides wages 
varied according to place, occupation, and the position of the workman. 
While a master carpenter might get an equivalent of 2.67 fr. a day, 
an apprentice received only 0.63 fr.; and a master in Paris natur- 
ally received four times as much as an apprentice in Artois. M. 
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Levasseur ventures the hypothesis that the average wage of a workman 
toward the end of thethirteenth century was about 1 fr. a day, and the 
wages of an apprentice only one-third of this, the day laborer in the 
country receiving still less. With this income the artisan is supposed 
to have been able to buy nine quarts of grain and four pounds of meat, 
which is more than he could purchase with the same money nowadays ; 
while for the same wages he could buy more necessaries of another 
kind now than he could at that time. Moreover, the large number of 
holidays (more than one hundred in the year) interfered with his 
earnings, and the increase in price of grain must have caused consid- 
erable distress, which, with the proverbial lack of providence among the 
working classes, brought its natural result in crime. 


While the previous centuries had on the whole been prosperous 
times for the cities, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were full of 
hardships, increase of taxes, and systematic attack on their privileges 
by the new dynasty. The Capetians had made common cause with the 
burghers against the baronage. The house of Valois reversed this 
policy and, seeking its chief support in the nobles, tried to diminish 
the power of the towns. The ostensible excuse for this was the con- 
stant emptiness of the treasury. Philip the Fair had created a royal 
administration. In order to make it work, money was needed and, 
since nothing was to be gotten from the nobility, the trades alone would 
have to furnish the funds. 

The new taxes were collected from sales and, with the tax on chim- 
neys and the salt tax, constituted a regular source of income never to 
be quite abandoned. The royal collectors, however, in the general 
disorder were imperfectly supervised, and enriched themselves instead 
of the crown. Philip of Valois and his son tampered with the money, 
determined arbitrarily the price of goods and height of wages, and 
abolished loans on interest, interfering thus with the conditions of 
trade to satisfy the higher classes. The ordinance of 1351 tried to do 
away with the monopoly of corporations by allowing masters and work- 
men of all professions to take as many apprentices as they wished and 
each apprentice to set up for himself after only two years apprentice- 
ship. But even royal determination could not change economic con- 
ditions, and other ordinances showed the powerlessness of royalty to 
interfere in matters of wages. The rest of the history of France during 
the One Hundred Years’ War is but a sorry motley of blunders and 
exactions, pillage of the treasury, carnage, and pestilence. The 
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Estates General tried to protest, but the necessities of war made the 
king win in the end. The sieges, the marching and pauses of armies, 
the civil disorders, and the ravages of famine and pestilence, even 
more than the battles must have caused a high average of mortality. 
As Froissart cooly puts it: one-third of the people died. The imme- 
diate result was reduction in price of land. One author has counted 
the drop in value of one hectare field land in Normandy to have been 
from 364 fr. during the first twenty-five years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury to 53 fr. in 1451-75; while in Burgundy, which had been spared 
the terrors of warfare, the price was still 99 fr. As for commerce, 
strangers had almost ceased to visit the country. Paris, which was 
supposed to have had 200,000 inhabitants, had at the restoration of 
peace 24,000 houses standing empty. In the country the desolation 
was even greater; boroughs which had had eighty chimneys had only 
thirty. On the seignorial estates three or four domains were often 
made one because there was no one left to cultivate them. 

With the return of peace energy returned. ‘The king established a 
standing army. Merchants again crossed the country in safety. The 
people had to pay for this bringing order out of confusion, but at 
least their paying brought benefit to themselves. In the cities the 
corporations resumed their old importance and authority. Statute 
upon statute confirmed their privileges, granted immunities and free- 
dom from tolls. Charles VII was particularly anxious to revive the 
fairs, and to this end signed treaties with foreign powers. Louis XI 
introduced silk manufacturing and further encouraged commerce. 
But even so, in 1484, after so many years of peaceful industry, the 
Estates General raised their voice in bitter complaint against the con- 
stant increase of taxation and drew a fearful picture of the desolation 
of the country where the war had raged. And there is no doubt that, 
with all encouragement given the trades, the burden of taxes grew 
heavier, and that instead of the periodical plunderings reverted to 
before had come a systematic draining of the chief channels of wealth 
such as only a people with the elastic spirit of the French could bear 
without desperation. 

Under royal protection and administration the corporations under- 
went many changes so as to conform to the king’s idea of order and 
good government. The commune had made itself odious in his eyes 
and was everywhere suppressed, but the burghers were in most cases 
allowed civil liberty and even the semblance of political rights. The 
corporations were multiplied and stricter rules applied, on the supposi- 
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tion that frauds were too frequent. The condition of the apprentices 
was much the same as before, but on the one who wished to become 
master the law imposed long and costly labor in order that he might 
have a satisfactory piece of skilful workmanship to show for his train- 
ing. The work completed and the masterpiece produced, the jury 
passed on its merits and issued a certificate of approval, without which 
no workman could open a shop of his own. The masterpiece remained 
the property of the corporation ; if the artisan wished to keep it him- 
self, he had to buy it back for hard cash. 

From olden time, and as a continuation of the guild in its purely 
social aspect, another form of association existed—the fraternity, 
which was destined to play a great part in future municipal life. The 
fraternity comprised the members of one or more corporations, was 
placed under the protection of some saint, and was intended for mutual 
assistance. After the war it grew in importance, and appealed to the 
man and the Christian, whereas the corporation appealed to the crafts- 
man and the citizen. The fraternity was concerned with the happiness 
of its members, implored aid in time of distress, and tried to make 
one family of them all—an object it achieved but imperfectly. It also 
did certain pious deeds, such as reciting prayers, and, what was more 
to the point, helping hospitals and charitable institutions do their 
work. Thus bread and clothing were distributed to beggars and beds 
paid for in the sick wards. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were times of much display of wealth, but also of much misery. The 
fraternities tried to do justice to both sides of municipal life. The 
paraphernalia employed in divine service were of the costliest; ban- 
ners and feasts and processions on holidays took time and demanded 
money. At the same time the close relation of members hardly let 
distress go unnoticed. Poor and old members were often given the 
wages of a whole day for their maintenance. Members when entering 
contributed a fixed sum, strangers coming to town were asked to give 
their share, and even the dead were not exempt, a portion of the estate 
being set aside for this purpose. Fines were multiplied. Failure to 
appear without good excuse at a procession, wedding, or other occasion 
caused a fine to be imposed, as well as working on holidays or overtime. 
The budget of one of these fraternities for the year 1750 shows receipts 
for more than a million francs. Hence the fraternity was one of the 
most important institutions of the city. 

While the fraternity represented the aristocratic side of medizval 
industrial life, the union of masters rather than the union of workmen 
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pure and simple, the compagnonage or partnership, as it was called, 
presented the more universal and democratic. While the fraternity 
hardly went beyond the walls of the city, the labor unions of that time 
comprised workmen everywhere, and even went abroad to welcome the 
journeyman in a strange country. The valet, who now also bore the 
name comrade or companion, lived more apart from his master than 
before. He still worked side by side with him, and often lodged and 
boarded in his house, but their associations were not the same. The 
workman might have to occupy his inferior position for years; as a 
member of a fraternity he scarcely had any showing, being neither 
well-off nor independent. Hence it is not strange that with his partic- 
ular interests he sought to create for himself relations of a different 
kind. When satisfied that in one place he had learned what he wanted, 
he became a journeyman in earnest and enlarged his knowledge some- 
where else. The greater a necessity travel was, the more valuable it 
was to have friends somewhere else; and a secret brotherhood came 
into existence which comprised a large area and was very far from 
exclusive. The initiation into the brotherhood was quaint and with 
an attempt at solemnity. The members had their “mother’”—the 
tavern where they assembled—and here a special room was theirs in 
which each piece of furniture had a symbolic meaning. After being 
pledged to secrecy, the new comer was given a new name, which he 
bore as member of the association only. When he left town he was 
accompanied by his comrades to the first cross-road, where a glass was 
broken in memory of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the traveler 
bade farewell to his friends in the following words: ‘Comrades, I take 
leave of you, as the apostles took leave of the Lord, when he sent them 
to preach the gospel; give me your blessing and I will give you 
mine.” 

Each trade had its mysteries. The church, which saw a parody on 
her usages in these ceremonies, condemned the trade unions, but with- 
out effect; the necessity was too great. They were in truth associa- 
tions for mutual assistance, not less useful than the fraternity. A 
journeyman arriving in a strange place, instead of being a victim of 
isolation and danger, met friends and protectors. The union threw 
down all barriers before him, and he met help where before he would 
have met resistance. All members lent him their arm, purse, and 
advice, and divided the work in brotherly fashion between themselves 
and him. His first resort was the tavern, the ‘“mother,’’ where, as 
soon as he had made himself known by some mysterious sign, he was 
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received as an o]d acquaintance and had a right to share in warmth, 
bed, and board. It made sinall difference if he was without money; 
he was housed until he found work; money was lent him if he needed 
it, and if he was ill he was taken care of. The “mother” lost nothing ; 
as soon as the newcomer found work the advance was returned. Work 
was not wanting, but if no other way would do, the rule was insisted 
on that the earliest comer should cede his place to the latest. Everyone 
should make a tour of France sometime and work in the principal 
cities. Often two went together for mutual help and pleasure. When 
arriving at a new place the one just visited was discussed, the places 
where work was plenty were mentioned ; and how fast news traveled is 
best seen in the fact that no sooner was a great enterprise decided upon 
in a city than the workmen came flocking from everywhere. But cities 
were also often tabooed in this way; if work was bad or masters exact- 
ing, or a sufficient number of workers already employed, this news 
soon spread abroad. 

The secret associations also had their drawbacks, however, The 
secrecy was made too much of; the meetings led to debauchery; riots 
and violence were sometimes the outcome of reunions; while the con- 
stant expense and the burdening of provident members for the benefit 
of the slovenly and improvident, became nuisances. Besides, the trade 
union was exclusive of others and jealous, trying to unite all under its 
sway and exercising a tyrannical pressure on those who refused to join. 
Members of one society entertained ill feeling toward the members of 
another, and associations such as the fraternity and the trade union 
could not exist without quarrels and open fights. The result was that 
the compagnonage forbade its members to work for the masters, who 
on their side appealed to the authorities to interfere. 

Still another association of even more international character 
remains to be recorded. It consisted of traveling merchants or ped- 
dlers, who for mutual assistance formed a brotherhood, with an officer 
at the head called the “king of peddlers.”” There was such a king 
in Paris for the north of France, another in Languedoc for the south. 
These kings issued letters which served as passports, and gave the 
bearer the freedom of every market in Europe. The king had the 
superior management of the commerce of his province. At market 
days no salesman could open a bale of goods until the king had 
visited his booth. The king had his court of jurisdiction, where 
matters pertaining to commerce were judged. If a peddler on the 
journey was despoiled, and brought complaint to his king, he was 
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almost sure of prompt redress. ‘This association was composed of rich 
peddlers, who called themselves knights, and delighted in displaying 
their power and wealth. It demanded heavy contributions from its 
members, and was not seldom guilty of oppression ; hence it ceased 
to wield any influence as soon as the general government was strong 
enough to undertake effectively to maintain law and order. 

One of the sources of communal liberty, as well as of constant 
inconvenience, was the conflict between rivaling powers in regard to 
jurisdiction over the city. Many claimed the right of prosecution 
and judgment: the episcopacy, the king’s and the lord’s bailiff respec- 
tively, the chapter, the monastery; last, but not least, the city council 
itself. Each and all demanded the right of inspection of trade, and 
the agreement, sometimes effected, that all join without prejudice, 
simply made matters worse. Finally the king, as the strongest, usurped 
the whole authority, largely on the plea of having a more general 
and less selfish interest in the welfare of all his subjects. Particularly 
in regard to police and sanitation, his administration proved a distinct 
improvement. The tramping of narrow thoroughfares by droves of 
pigs, the negligence of butchers in making their slaughter-pens a hot- 
house of pestilential smells and infection, the destruction of garbage, 
and the paving of streets were the subjects of repeated ordinances. 

The attempt on the part of the Valois to reduce money and deter- 
mine prices has already been referred to. The first Valois especially 
thought they could do with the coinage what they pleased. During 
1337-42 the value of the pound silver sank from 17.37 to 3.37 fr., and 
in gold the change was equally great (19.38 to 4.72 fr.). New money 
was coined having a nominal value far beyond its actual, and the 
foreign merchants accordingly ceased to trade, while the French, 
ruined by these alterations, went elsewhere. Even Charles V. knew 
no better, and in 1360 the pound silver was worth only 0.41 fr. Asa 
result, every commodity rose to an impossible height, and the com- 
mon people had to starve. Even the king finally saw the folly of 
this, and the impossibility of continuing. During the reign of John 
the value of a mark silver had changed eighty-six times and the mark 
gold eighteen times, and people’s ideas about values became wholly 
confused. The law of a maximum price was especially brought to 
bear on bread. Naturally, since bread was the staple of life, its price 
and quality was more than a matter of mere money. Today the 
governments of Europe try to establish an even weight of bread; in 
the fourteenth century weight might change, but price should not, 
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thus inflicting hardships on the bakers without helping the populace. 
During the Hundred Years’ War famines made prices soar, and made 
it impossible for the government to maintain its regulations. At 
other times the harvests were good, but the general condition was 
such that only locally could the king enforce his will. The prices, as 
§ quoted by M. Levasseur, help a little in estimating the value of grain 

and the cheapness of bread. In 1351-75, he assures us, a hectoliter 
cost 9 fr., while one hundred years later it cost only 3.75 fr. The 
greater portion of merchandise followed the same rule. But with 
debased money, which means scarcely any money, how did the com- 
mon people in the large cities, let alone the country population, obtain 
their daily bread ? 

The fifteenth century witnessed a great increase in the general 
activity and wealth of the cities. M. Levasseur quotes rather surpris- | 
ing figures in regard to the average income of the well-to-do trades- 
men. The habitual idea of a medizval city as the home of squalor 
and poverty is forcibly refuted when M. Levasseur calculates how the 
wealthy citizen, the “knight of the nation of Rheims,” had a yearly 
income of 48,000 fr. Drapers, furriers, and spice dealers got from 
their trade 6,000 to g,o00 fr. a year. A rich butcher with three stalls 
had a weekly sale of 1,600 fr. or more, and the total of his property 
amounted to 96,000 fr., if not more, since M. Levasseur thinks the 
social power of money then was much greater than now. Hence 
artisans in ordinary circumstances enjoyed the possession of some 
means, and could marry their sons and daughters profitably. Life 
{ was simple, demands were not great, and the well-known thriftiness 
of the French was probably not less even then. The humbler work- 
men received their board ; hence their wages, even if small, were 
extra. The country laborer received 0.45 fr. a day if boarded, and 
0.90 fr. if not. The list of wages covering 200 years is very interest- 
ing. It shows, if anything, a remarkable stability in wages throughout. 

In spite of increasing wealth, the number of beggars was fear- 
ful. Kings and cities tried to prevent vagabondage, and nourished 
the sick and feeble. Poor strangers were refused entrance. Many 
refused to work because of too long idleness. ‘To start these in again, 
shops were erected and material bought, but the attempt stranded, 
and beggary remained for a long time the sad memory of the past 
war. France was waiting for new impulses, such as came to her from 
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THE QUANTITY THEORY AND ITS CRITICS. 
I. 


THE quantity theory of the value of money—that the value 
of money, as shown by the general level of prices, varies inversely 
as its quantity —is just now the most mooted point in the discus- 
sion.of monetary principles. During the bimetallic controversy 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century the bimetallists con- 
stantly employed the quantity theory to support their views. 
The gold monometallists, on the other hand, seeing the quantity 
principle used against them so much, naturally sought to mini- 
mize its importance. Some of them even devised arguments 
which appeared to overthrow it altogether or render it inappli- 
cable to existing conditions. Thus was generated a new school 
of monetary writers. For convenience, and because they lay 
emphasis on the function of credit as a medium of exchange, 
they are referred to in this article as the ‘credit school.” 

These new writers have produced some valuable results. They 
have improved our terminology by enlarging it and clearing 
away ambiguities. They have shown that the quantity principle, 
even in its best form as stated by Mill or Walker, fails to take 
into account some modifying factors of great importance. They 
have raised the study of monetary history to something like its 
proper place. Above all else, they have compelled us to see the 
vast importance of credit in the modern mechanism of exchange. 
In accomplishing these results they have incidentally found 
errors in the work of nearly everyone who has written on the 
subject of money. 

Since they have done such a good work in clearing away rub- 
bish, it is doubtless to be expected that they will carry the 
destruction too far. It is the proper function of those who pro- 
fess attachment to the old views, or who have been merely spec- 
tators up to this time, to say what of the old is of value and 
should be rescued from the rubbish heap. Such a duty the 
present writer sets before him. 
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Let us first see how far the new writers propose to go. 

Lord Farrer has not written a systematic treatise on money, 
and his position is not very clear; but the following, written in 
1888, places him definitely in the credit school : 

Considering how rarely and exceptionally gold is actually used, and con- 
sidering at the same time how regular and universal is the operation of what 
I have called the substantial solvency of the debtor, it seems to me that the 
effect of the supply of gold, and especially of the supply of gold in different 
places and countries, in limiting credit money is altogether a subordinate one.* 

Professor William A. Scott wrote in 1897: “The quantity theory 
is not true and should no longer be made the basis of reasoning 
on monetary questions.”’* Then in a systematic treatise published 
this year he devoted a chapter to the subject to show “that it will 
not bear analysis and the test of logic and facts.’”’3 

Professor Laughlin’s attitude toward the quantity theory is 
shown in these words: 

The age of a dogma should be no protection from critical inquiry, If the 
basic assumptions of the quantity theory are shown to be unsound, if the rea- 
soning is found to be defective, and if it can be plainly proved that the doc- 
trine does not satisfactorily explain the admitted facts— if all these points 
can be established, then it is evident that it must be given up. Finally, in 
addition to all this, if another theory of price regulation can be given which 
will explain the available statistical data, there will be a confirmation of the 
destructive criticism.‘ 

With the two most eminent writers on money in the United 
States, and one of the most eminent abroad, thus arrayed in 
opposition, it is evident that the quantity theory stands con- 
demned by contemporary authority. 

“The chief fallacy of the quantity theorists,” according to 
Professor Scott, ‘‘consists in the fact that they entirely overlook 
the necessity for a commodity standard.”5 The issue involved 
in this statement may be formulated thus: Is it a logical possi- 
bility for tokens, of little or no value for any other purpose, to 
serve as a standard of value? Paper money comes readiest to 


1 Studies in Currency, 1898, p. 166. 


2 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. —, pp. — 
March, 1897. 


3 Money and Banking, p.55. Principles of Money, p. 313. 5Op. p. 57. 
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mind as an illustration of this kind of money; then we think of 
overvalued coins, while Professor Nicholson uses dodo bones in 
an extended illustration. Such a standard has long been sup- 
posed to be not only logically possible, but also a matter of 
experience. But the new critics discard the old view entirely. 
“It is impossible,’”’ says Professor Scott, ‘‘to denominate or name 
what does not exist.‘ The historical examples of inconvertible 
paper, like the assignats and the greenbacks, are explained by 
saying that the value of the paper was derived entirely from the 
possibility of its redemption, at some future time, in the original 
standard commodity. 

While there may be some difficulty in naming “ what does not 
exist,” it cannot be conceded that a purely artificial or paper 
standard of value has no real existence. It does exist, in a 
very real sense, in the minds and habits of the people. Very 
few of the eighty millions of people of the United States are 
aware that a dollar as a standard of value means 23.22 grains of 
gold. For the great multitude the value of a dollar has only a 
psychological basis, but it is none the less real. A workman is 
considering whether he will spend a dollar for a Thanksgiving 
turkey or not. He may compare the turkey with the work it 
takes to earn a dollar, or with something else which a dollar will 
buy. More likely, however, he does not compare the turkey 
with any particular commodity, but simply with a dollar. A 
dollar is a distinct entity in his thought, the marginal value of 
which he tests every time he makes a purchase or decides not 
to make one, every time he concludes to take up his work of 
earning dollars again or not to take it up. 

But this conception of a dollar need not be restricted to “the 
great multitude.” Does anybody—even the professor of money 
and banking—think of the turkey he contemplates buying in 
terms of grains of gold? Does he habitually think of his pro- 
spective purchases in terms of any one commodity, or even of 
now one commodity and now another? When these rapid 
decisions for or against the numberless purchases are made, a 
dollar is simply a dollar, with a value of its own in our estima- 


[bid., p. 60. 
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tion, whether that value be based ultimately on gold or some 
other commodity, or on nothing whatever except the general 
purchasing power we have associated with it from long experi- 
ence. Value is not a physical phenomenon, but psychological 
and social. Therefore a commodity standard is not logically 
necessary in a monetary system. All that is necessary is some 
process that will accustom the community to some denomination 
asaunit. In the beginning this process cannot, it is true, be 
anything else than the use of some commodity as a standard. 
But when the habit has once been started, this unit and the 
name which denominates it may continue in use indefinitely after 
all connection with the commodity that gave them birth has 
been severed. Many denominations of money could be named 
that continued in use as money of account long after the coins 
which they originally designated went out of circulation. Even 
to this day the term “shilling” is used by some people in the 
United States.’ 

But after token money has in some way become the standard, 
what determines its value? When I first saw the assertion that 
inconvertible paper depends for its value entirely on the proba- 
bility that it will be redeemed, there came to my mind immedi- 
ately the opposite assertion, heard first in a lecture in college, 
that the value of inconvertible paper depends on its quantity and 
is in no way affected by the credit of the authority issuing it as 
long as the people have enough confidence in it to use it as 
money. Each of these views contains half of the truth. If the 
value of depreciated money were determined solely by its 
marginal utility as a medium of exchange, its value would vary 
inversely as its quantity. But suppose such paper had circulated 
at one-half the value of specie, and it became known today for a 
certainty that it would be redeemed in six months at full value. 
A large part of it would be set aside by the present holders to 
await redemption; as a speculative investment it would at once 
be worth par less discount at the current rate of interest for six 
months. The part remaining in circulation would be diminished 
in quantity enough to raise its value as a medium of exchange 


*See LAUGHLIN, of. cit., p. 31, including note. 
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to a level with the value of that held as an investment; the fall 
of prices would be attended by much friction and would begin 
with an acute monetary stringency that would occasion a panic. 
In this way the credit theory and the quantity theory are 
harmonized. 

To turn the criticism upon the critics—their “chief fallacy”’ 
seems to me to consist in their failure to see that an article can 
have utility simply as money. If people are willing to use it 
as a circulating medium, there is a demand for it that gives 
it value; it is not necessary that the article have value for some- 
thing else in order to have value here. If Congress, instead of 
passing the Resumption Act in 1875, had directed the secretary 
of the treasury either to retire or reissue greenbacks according 
as prices, as shown by index numbers, should either rise above or 
fall below the point where they then were, the measure might 
not have been a wise one; but only a concerted action by the 
business men of the country could have dislodged the green- 
backs from the place they had occupied for thirteen years as the 
standard of value; such concerted action is less conceivable than 
the continued use of the greenbacks after hope of their redemp- 
tion had been taken away. 


II. 


The main question at issue between the credit school and the 
quantity school—one might almost say the only question, for 
all the others seem to depend upon it—is on the subject of 
demand and supply. Is the strength of the demand for the 
standard proportioned to the amount of business to be done? 
Is there a monetary demand for gold that amounts to anything 
in determining its value? The adherents of the credit school 
say not. I will first try to state their view: Gold coin is the 
standard of value. It is not, to any considerable extent, the 
medium of exchange. The medium of exchange is composed of 
silver and other metals, paper money and other credit devices. 
The medium of exchange, it is true, needs to be proportioned 
roughly to the amount of business done; but the things of 
which it is composed may be adjusted to the need, or adjust 
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themselves automatically, without in any way affecting the value 
of gold. The quantity of the standard coin, on the other hand, 
need have no definite proportion to the quantity of goods; and 
it is so small that it may be disregarded as a factor in determin- 
ing the value of gold. The demand for gold in the arts is the 
only demand that need be considered in comparison with the 
supply. The value tends to that point where its marginal utility 
in the arts meets its marginal cost of production. By way of 
illustration, the gold needed as money has no more necessary 
ratio to the volume of business than the water in the indicator 
has to the water in the boiler. It is merely to indicate which 
way the balance of pressure is—to measure values. A given 
quantity could perform this service equally well for widely vary- 
ing quantities of goods. 

Here I must repeat a statement already made, namely that 
value is not a physical phenomenon—one to which physical 
measurements can be applied; it is psychological and social.' 
A physical substance can become a measure of value only by 
coming into actual use as a medium of exchange.? It can remain 
such in only one of two ways: (1) It may remain in use as a 
medium. Credit and token money may be extensively used as 
media, but they must be kept convertible into the standard 
medium. There is a strong tendency to overissue these cheap 
substitutes and thus depreciate the unit of value. When this 
has been done, the material used as a standard seeks employment 
in the arts rather than as money, and the production tends to 
fall off; this continues until a panic annihilates some of the 
credit and brings prices back to, or below, their proper level. 
To maintain convertibility in panic times, there must be reserves 
of the standard money, and these reserves must be occasionally 
used. If the reserves are used, even occasionally, there will be 
some of the standard money in actual circulation. But it should 
not be forgotten that the standard money in the reserves is also, 

tSee WHITE, Money and Banking, second edition, pp. 158, 159. 


2“The money which is the standard of value is always one of the ‘means of 
exchange.’ ”’— FARRER, of. cit. p. 177. He also says on p. 103: “It is at the same 
time true that the gold sovereign can only become a measure of value by being a 
medium of exchange.” For the opposite view see LAUGHLIN of. cit., pp. 6 ff. 
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by proxy, performing the function of a medium. (2) Converti- 
bility, which is merely an automatic device for regulating the 
quantity of media and circulation, may be dispensed with, and 
along with it may go the standard money itself. Not even 
a single dollar need be kept to measure by. The value of the 
substance used as a standard may be taken from its price in the 
market where it is bought and sold for use in the arts. The 
token money provided by the government or by a central bank 
may be regulated in quantity with a view to keeping the general 
level of prices where the price of the standard material will 
remain ata given point. If price goes below this point, issue 
more money; if it goes above, destroy or hoard some of the 
money received in the regular course of business instead of 
reissuing it.’ 

The second of these alternatives has never been seriously 
proposed, for the reason that no government has ever existed 
that was either wise enough or honest enough to be trusted to 
administer it. It is merely a logical possibility. We are there- 
fore shut up to the first alternative. The people who suggest, 
as a third possibility, a régime of pure credit, with no valuable 
material in circulation to serve as a standard, are either thinking 
of the second alternative or else their ideas must be regarded as 
visionary. There must, accordingly, be a stock of the standard 
material in use as a medium of exchange, and a much larger 
stock in the reserves to insure the convertibility of token money 
and credit. 

We may first notice the use of gold in passing from hand to 
hand between individuals. The amount of gold used in this 
way is not great, but still there is some. In any part of the 
United States one will occasionally receive gold coin in payments 
of five dollars and above. In California gold is largely used in 
these transactions between individuals. An investigation made by 
Professor David Kinley showed that two-fifths of the deposits 
made in California banks by retail dealers were in gold coin.? This 


* This possible arrangement was suggested by MILL, Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, Book III, chap. xiii, § 2. 


* JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy, Vol. III, p. 205, March, 1895. 
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habit doubtless started fifty-five years ago in the use of freshly 
mined gold in the form of dust and nuggets; it was confirmed 
during the Civil War when the people of that region hada struggle 
to exclude the greenbacks from circulation. It must be granted 
that the people of California, and the others who prefer to use 
gold, might use token money or some form of credit. But the 
fact is they do not. If more payments are to be made, one of 
three results must follow: (a) more gold must be drawn into 
circulation; (6) the business habits of the community must be 
changed; (c) prices must be lowered. If an additional amount 
of gold be used as money, this same gold cannot be used in the 
arts; its utility in the arts is thereby made greater than it other- 
wise would be. As to business habits, it is well known that they 
do not change readily; to show how there is room for them to 
change is a very different thing from showing that they do 
change. The fact that the people of California still carry gold 
in their pockets as a result of an experience forty or fifty years 
ago shows the persistence of habits relating to the kind of money 
used. 

Of course, habits do change sometimes; but when a new habit 
has once been developed, it may insist on remaining after its 
original cause has been removed. For instance, from 1875 to 
1890 there came a vast increase in the amount of goods produced, 
but there was not a corresponding increase in the production of 
gold. The writers of the credit school have shown that an 
excessive fall of prices was obviated by a growth of the habit of 
keeping money in banks and making payment in checks. But 
now that a large production of gold has come, it is not likely 
that the banking habit will diminish ;* if a rise of prices is avoided, 
it will be for some other reason. Here theoretical discussion 
must give way to historical research. Just in what degree are 
these habits subject to change? Only a study of monetary his- 


* This statement by LorD FaRRER is eminently reasonable: “The operation of 
the organic development of credit is steady, constant, and progressive. ... . It prob- : 
ably operates more strongly to check a fall than to promote a rise, since it consists in 
the adoption of an economical expedient which saves gold and labor, and such expe- 
dients are more generally adopted in times of depression and of falling prices than in 
times of speculation and of rising prices.” — Of. cit., p. 106. 
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tory can answer. The question, however, for the historically 
inclined economist to investigate is rather on the comparative 
resistance of two different habits: the habit of making exchanges 
at a given level of prices, and the habit of using certain media 
of payment. The one can be maintained only by forcing the 
other to yield. If gold (the monetary part of it) increases in 
quantity in a greater ratio than the quantity of goods, the busi- 
ness world must take its choice of two alternatives — employ 
gold in place of some other media of payment, or raise the 
general level of prices. It is reasonable to expect a little of 
both; it is unreasonable to assume that, because the habits as to 
kinds of media can change, the prices need never change. Such 
an increase in gold took place from 1850 to 1860; while from 
1875 to 1890 goods increased in a greater ratio than gold. Those 
who contend that there is no connection between the quantity of 
gold (the part used for monetary purposes) and the amount of 
business really assume that the adjustability of habit in regard to 
the media of exchange is immediate in its action and unlimited 
in its extent, and all for the purpose of leaving habitual prices 
unchanged. 

Then there is the gold held in the reserves of banks and 
governments. The new critics refer to these as serving to main- 
tain the standard of value. But they also serve indirectly as a 
medium of exchange. Of the gold held by the United States 
treasury, $300,000,000 is represented in circulation by gold cer- 
tificates dollar for dollar. The gold held as a reserve for the 
United States notes and treasury notes is less than the amount 
of notes in circulation; but it must, nevertheless, as we found 
out by experience ten years ago, bear some relation to the 
amount of these notes. The old rule established by the secre- 
taries of the treasury, in interpreting an act of Congress passed 
in 1882, was that there should be at least $100,000,000 of gold 
for the $346,000,000 of notes. The law of 1900 requires a min- 
imum of $150,000,000 for both United States notes and treasury 
notes; the aggregate amount of these at the time the law was 
passed was about $420,000,000. This gold also is performing 
the function of a medium of exchange, though in a way that 
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multiplies itself about threefold. The amount of the medium 
could not be much increased without either increasing the gold 
or changing the nature of our monetary system. 

The case is much the same with the reserves of banks. All 
national banks and most state banks are required by law to keep 
on hand in actual cash a minimum percentage of their demand 
liabilities. With national banks in central reserve cities this 
minimum is 25 per cent. The reserve consists mainly of gold 
or gold certificates. There is therefore a tolerably close con- 
nection between the amount of gold and the volume of business 
transacted by means of checks, drafts, and other credit instru- 
ments that are handled by banks. The proportion between cash 
on hand (which, however, is not quite the same thing as the 
reserve, but still consists chiefly of gold) and net deposits has 
been as follows for all the national banks in the United States :* 


Per Cent. of Per Cent. ‘of Per Cent. of 

Year Cash Year Cash Year Cash 
15.6 15.9 19.1 
21.1 16.3 15.4 
17.3 22.0 15.9 


This means that for twenty-one years the extreme limits 
within which credit media of exchange (so far as their volume 
is indicated by the figures for bank deposits) varied without a 
corresponding variation in the amount of cash (most of which is 
gold) are to each other as 22 to 13.2. 

For England the proportion is given as follows by Mr. Horace 
White :? 

Neither the great bank nor the lesser ones are required by law to keep 
any fixed percentage of reserve, but keep such proportion as experience 
shows to be needful. The Bank of England has found that its line of safety 
ranges between 33 and 47 per cent. 


*From the Statistical Abstract for 1902, p. 76. 
? Money and Banking, second edition. pp. 391, 392. Mr. White has sometimes 
been included among the critics of the quantity theory, and is therefore quoted here. 
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Lord Farrer makes this statement: 

The amount of credit thus standing at one time in the books of the banks 
is from thirty to forty times as much as the bank reserve, and probably six or 
seven times as much as all the gold in the United Kingdom." 

But he adds that the increase of the reserve in the Bank of 
England has not been in proportion to the increase of credit. 
Farther on he says: 

A certain reserve of gold has to be kept. What the amount of this 
reserve is, what proportion it actually bears to existing liabilities, and what 
proportion it ought to bear or will bear, is more than we can predicate.’ 
Then again: 

When credit expands prices rise, when it contracts prices fall. So far, 
therefore, as the supply of gold affects the reserves, and so far as the state of 
the reserves affects credit, a diminution in the supply of gold affects prices, 
and makes them fall.3 

Professor Laughlin allows the connection between prices and 
the gold in bank reserves in even more explicit terms: 

Of course, while, at any one moment, the amount of reserves actually held 
does limit the then existing loans and deposits, yet it is perfectly clear that, 
as more good loans are offered year by year, the banks will provide more 
gold by changing a fractional part of their increasing resources — which rise 
pari passu with the liabilities—for additional supplies of gold..... 

. . . « There would be a definite increase in the total demand for gold, 
and in so far a change in its value. The supposition of a fixed supply of 
gold, however, is far removed from the facts as they have become known to 
us since 1850.4 
The last sentence, and what follows in the same vein, was proba- 
bly put in to meet the bimetallists, for it is aside from the 
quantity theory as a general principle. But I can see no way to 
harmonize the complete repudiation of the quantity theory with 
statements like the forgoing. 

It has often been observed that changes in the quantity of 
gold in a country appear to affect only the reserves of banks, and 
this has been cited as evidence against the quantity theory. This, 
however, is because there is the intermedite step between changes 
in bank reserves and changes in prices. The first effect of an 
increase in bank reserves is a lowering of the rate of interest. 


* Op. cit., p. 107. 2 Jbid., p. 113. 3 Jbid., p. 117. 4 Op. cit., pp. 134, 135. 
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On the other hand depleted bank reserves mean a high rate of 
interest. These changes in the rates of interest pass into changes 
in prices, most promptly in the stock market. The low rates of 
interest tempt to speculation, and thus tend to increase thé 
demand for goods and especially for securities. It is a well- 
known principle that the prices of securities paying fixed returns 
vary inversely as the market rate of interest. If the rate of 
interest falls from 4 per cent. to 3, a stock that yields its owner 
$120 a year rises in value from $3,000 to $4,000. But it is alsoa 
well-established principle that changes in the quantity of money 
produce only temporary effects on the rate of interest. A fall 
in the rate of interest and the consequent rise in the price of 
securities will in time work off into a general rise of prices that 
will mean larger dividends to stocks; deposits having increased, 
the reserves of banks will no longer be excessive and the rate of 
interest will rise again, leaving the rise of prices as the only per- 
manent result of the influx of gold. . 

The credit school in general, and Professor Laughlin in par- 
ticular, direct our attention to bills of exchange as a medium 
which varies directly with the amount of goods to be sold 
and has no connection with the amount of gold. But there are 
two considerations which must not be lost sight of. In the first 
place, these bills go through the hands of bankers or brokers, 
and enter into their liabilities for which reserves must be kept. 
Even though the brokers keep the bills only a few hours, even 
though they keep no reserves to speak of themselves, depending 
on banks for their ready cash, the bills are liabilities while they 
exist, and a gold reserve must be held for them somewhere, by 
the bankers if not by the brokers, by the government if not by 
the bankers. The other consideration is that only payments in 
certain kinds of business are made in this way. A large propor- 
tion —how large I will not attempt to say—of all the payments 
made in the United States or any other country are made with 
bank checks or drafts, while still others are made with actual 
cash. These proportions are fixed in the habits of the people; 
they are elastic to some extent, but there are limits to the elas- 
ticity. The proportions, therefore, can be changed only by 
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making the organization of the commercial world something else 
than it is. 

The small amount of gold at the bottom of this mass of credit 
media must not be mistaken for no gold at all, nor must it be 
considered a matter of small importance. The greater the super- 
structure, the more important the foundation. The fluctuations 
in the quantity of gold in the bank reserves (and in government 
reserves too, when the ability of the government to keep its 
token money at par can be questioned) are watched with extreme 
care by the very people who use credit media of exchange in the 
largest proportion. That there is a connection between the 
quantity of gold and prices is shown by statements like these 
which may be found in the financial columns of the newspapers 
almost any week. 

The New York bank statement was even weaker than had been expected, 
and caused a liberal amount of liquidation in the stock market. The surplus 
reserve was reduced by more than one-half. 

Weakness in April on the large gold exports. 

Competition for the world’s supply of floating gold. 

The bank’ statement today was much more satisfactory than has been 
expected, and the slightly improved condition of the banks was responsible 
for the renewal of the buying movement which took place in the last hour of 
the trading. 

The effect of credit substitutes for money upon the monetary 
system is to give it greater elasticity and delicacy. It makes it 
more difficult to trace the relation between the amount of busi- 
ness and the quantity of money, but the relation is there just as 
certainly as if every sale of goods were paid for in cash. Busi- 
ness transactions may be divided into classes, as has already been 
suggested, according to the media of exchange they use. Some 
transactions use gold, others paper money, others subsidiary coins, 
others some form of credit, while still others are made by pure 
barter. In all of these, except the last, gold is needed; in the 
reserves, if not directly. The proportions between these classes 
have their foundations deep in the nature of the transactions or 
in the habits of the community." They cannot be easily 


- * The amount of the standard commodity required by a community as a medium 
of exchange varies with their habits of trade, their readiness to economize the use of 
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changed. Therefore,if ageneral increase in the quantity of goods 
takes place without a corresponding increase in the gold, it may 
first of all merely take up the slack in the monetary system; but 
if the increase keeps on, prices must lower so that the same gold 
may do more work, or else the habits of the community must 
be rearranged. On the other hand, if the amount of gold 
devoted to monetary uses increases, the opposite effects must 
follow. How little the habits of the people of the United States 
have changed during the past twenty-four years is shown by the 
adjoining chart. Bank clearings, bank deposits, token money, 
and gold are all media of exchange. The gold in the reserves 
of banks is included, because it serves as a medium indirectly ; 
but the gold in the treasury is not included, because some of it 
has little connection with the business world, while another part 
of it is represented in the circulation by certificates, and these 
are included as gold. It may fairly be inferred that the pay- 
ments made respectively by book credit, barter, securities, and 
bills of exchange, if the amounts could be ascertained, would 
exhibit equally constant ratios to the volume of gold in circula- 
tion. 

Since the aggregate of all the media of exchange must equal 
the goods to be exchanged, the conclusion is that, as in any 
other case of demand and supply, the goods and the gold are 
offset against each other, so that the value of one in terms of 
the other depends on the quantity of each. The monetary 
demand for gold is not a full bucket,’ but it has a margin which 
extends or contracts as the supply increases or diminishes. 

This discussion of the “demand and supply”’ phase of the 
argument may be concluded with one inquiry: How extensive 
is the monetary demand for gold compared with the demand for 
the valuable standard, their banking development, their general commercial intelli- 
gence, their confidence in their fellows, the stability of the government, the prevalence 
of law and order, the conditions of business, and many such conditions.—LAUGHLIN, 
op. cit., p. 325. 

*If a stream of water from a hose be turned into a bucket when the bucket is full, 
the excess of water will overflow on the ground and spread everywhere; in like 
manner, the stream of new gold will first flow into the circulation and reserves, if 


needed there, and all additional! supplies will pass into the arts for general use.— 


LAUGHLIN, of. cit., pp. 338, 339. 
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it in the arts? Professor Laughlin gives the supply of gold as 
$9,000,000,000 and the monetary demand in IgoI as $4,906,- 
700,000. He places consumption in the arts during the last 
fifty years at not ‘more than $2,500,000,000 (or possibly 
$3,000,000,000).”” A remainder of about $1,500,000,000, not 
otherwise accounted for, he suggests is held “in the reserves of 
great financial houses in Europe, and of other private bankers.” * 
This remainder is then in a way used for monetary purposes. 
The monetary demand without the remainder is over one-half 
the supply; with the remainder it is nearly two-thirds. Cer- 
tainly this is not a demand to be disregarded in taking account 
of the factors that determine the value of gold.” 

The trouble is the new critics of the quantity theory think of 
the gold that passes from hand to hand in retail trade as the 
only part of the monetary supply which needs to be proportioned 
to the business done. The greater part of the gold devoted to 
monetary uses they think of as simply securing the standard, but 
as having no connection with the volume of business as the 
medium of exchange. The fallacy of this, however, I have 
shown in the preceding pages. To take the illustration of the 
boiler again, the indicator-holds more water than the boiler 
itself. 

The division of the total stock of gold between monetary 
uses and use in the arts is made, as Professor Carver says, “in 
such proportions that its marginal utility, or value, will be the 


Ibid., p. 346. 


?Dr. WESLEY C. MITCHELL says: “To hold that the value of the article used as 
the denominator of value is determined solely by the supply and demand for the 
article in that particular form, is like holding that the water level in New York harbor 
is dependent only on the amount of water that is poured into it by the rivers, and that 
is evaporated from it by the sun, without considering that its level must always con- 
form to the Atlantic Ocean.”—JOURNAL OF POLITICAL EcoNomy, March, 1896» 
p- 149. The principle in the comparison is correct; but it is an exaggeration, and 
the exaggeration is on the wrong side. The quantity of gold in use as money is 
nearly twice as great as the quantity in use in the arts. LORD FARRER states this case 
fairly: “The value of gold, regarded only as a measure, depends on demand and 
supply. One, and probably the largest, item in the demand for gold is for use as a 
circulating medium.”—Op. ci¢., p. 102. However, the consumption of gold in the arts 
exceeds the wear and loss from the coinage. 
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same in each.”* Some complications of this rule, however, need 
to be considered. In a time of expanding credit and rising 
prices, the purchasing power of money falls. But articles made 
of gold tend to rise in price like everything else; for making 
these a larger amount of gold is wanted. At the same time a 
larger amount of it is also wanted in the reserves of banks. The 
value of gold, therefore, tends to rise. Here it is better to dis- 
tinguish the unit of value from the standard of value. The 
increase of credit lowers the value of the unit, while the 
increased demand for gold raises the value of the standard. 
What will happen then? Obviously the elasticity of the mone- 
tary system is first utilized. Gold is drawn from every use from 
which it can be spared. It will disappear from hand-to-hand 
circulation as far as people can be induced to take token money 
in its stead. The rise in the rate of interest draws it from foreign 
countries, if they do not happen to be in the same situation- 
The manufacturers who use gold in the arts get it from coin or 
assay bars; for when it is obtained in this way, the work of 
refining the metal and giving it a standard fineness is done 
gratuitously by the government, and there is no dealer’s profit 
to pay; but they will be prompt to offer a premium, if that be 
necessary to keep up their supply of bullion. In the summer of 
1893 there was for a short time a premium on gold in New York. 
Then is when a strain is put upon a monetary system. At last 
the money market gives way. The collapse of credit and the 
fall of prices bring the unit once more back to the standard. 

Professor Nicholson sums up this relation between gold and 
prices in a single sentence that I cannot forbear to quote: 


The general level of prices throughout the world will be so adjusted that 
the metals used as currency, or as the basis of substitutes for currency, will 
be just sufficient for the purpose.” 


Ill 
After having shown the quantity principle to be substantially 
intact at the point where the critics have made their most per- 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1897, p. 431. This is in a longer passage 
quoted by PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN, of. cit., pp. 338, 339. 


* Money and Monetary Problems, second edition, p. 88. 
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sistent attacks, this article might properly end. But there are 
additional reasons, some of them quite independent of the ones 
already presented, why the main principle of the quantity theory 
must be retained. 

The new writers make much of the cost of production of 
goods as a factor in determining the general level of prices. 
The issue on this point has been stated with perfect clearness by 
Professor Laughlin: 

In the case of improved processes of production, under the quantity 
theory, prices could fall only through the fact of a vastly greater number of 
goods waiting to be exchanged as compared with a quantity of money not 
increased in proportion to the increase of goods; that is, improvements could 
eventually result in lowered prices only by increasing the total mass of goods 
to be exchanged or by diminishing the quantity of money in circulation. 
Carried to its logical consequences, on this interpretation, one is brought to 
the reductio ad absurdum that prices in general cannot fall because of cheaper 
methods of production.* 

There are two points of view froin which relative values can 
be regarded, cost of production and marginal utility. With 
goods that are regularly produced and soon consumed, cost of 
production is the controlling factor; marginal utility has little 
effect on price; it merely determines the amount produced. But 
with goods that are either produced or consumed irregularly, or 
of which a large stock must be carried, the quantity that happens 
to be on hand at any given time, and the marginal utility of that 
quantity, become the controlling factors, while cost of produc- 
tion recedes into the background. Of goods of the latter class 
gold is the best example. Now, if we wish to discover the 
factors that influence the relative values of two articles, say gold 
and wheat, it is important that we be clear about our point of 
view. Between harvests the relative values of wheat and gold 
depend on the relative quantities and marginal utilities of each; 
cost of production disappears as a factor for the time being. In 
the course of half a century, on the other hand, producers in 
seeking the greatest profit will so divide their labor between the 
two kinds of goods, thus regulating the stocks in the market, 
that the ratio of marginal values will correspond closely to the 


1 Op. cit., p. 358. 
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ratio of costs of production. But how will it be during the inter- 
vening years? A change in the cost of production of wheat 
will in two or three years change the quantity on the market so 
that the change in price will be proportioned to the change in 
cost. Not so with gold. Can we therefore say that the cost of 
production controls one and quantity the other? No; if we 
wish to get a ratio between the two, we must compare like with 
like. During the interval required for gold to respond to its cost 
of production, we must compare the quantity of gold with the 
quantity of wheat. The cost of production of wheat and other 
goods may be halved, but if the other conditions remain 
unchanged—quantities of gold and goods, and the methods of 
exchange employed—the gold values of goods will remain 
unchanged. To balk at this conclusion and call it a reductio ad 
absurdum does not weaken the line of reasoning. 

All of the credit school, as far as I have become acquainted 
with them, leave one serious gap in their work. The quantity 
principle has been the keystone of our theory of international 
values and trade. These new critics knock it out, but they put 
nothing in its place. How is the equilibrium of a country’s 
foreign commerce maintained, if not by the flow of gold and 
consequent change of prices? Most of the importers never 
export anything, and most of the exporters do not import. The 
individuals in each group do their trading independently of one 
another and of the other group. How is it that the imports so 
nearly equal the exports? When we look at the co-ordinate 
chart representing the imports and exports of a country for a 
long series of years, we want to know what the forces are which 
hold those two lines so close together. If the huge balance of 
trade in favor of the United States for the last half-dozen years, 
and the increase in our stock of gold that it has caused, have 
not contributed to the rise of prices, why is it that our prices 
have risen? Why is it that exports are now decreasing and 
imports are increasing? Something has laid hold of these two 
lines on the chart of our country’s foreign trade and is drawing 
them together again after their wide divergence.' 


*PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN has a chapter on “ Prices and the International Move- 
ment of Specie,”’ but he does not answer the question raised here. My question may 
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Professor Laughlin contends that, in any consideration of the 
value of gold, the world-demand and the world-supply are the 
only demand and supply of consequence, and therefore the gen- 
eral level of prices must be the same everywhere. But there is 
certainly room for local demand and supply that may play over 
the world-demand and supply; there may be local variations in 
the general level of prices. That there are such local variations 
should need no proof; it is a matter of common information 
that the general level of prices is lower in Europe than it is in 
America, and lower in Asia than it is in Europe. Professor 
Laughlin says that gold prices cannot “in general remain on a 
higher level in one country than another (the cost of carriage 
apart) even for a brief time.”* But is not cost of carriage a 
large and important factor? There is not only the cost of carry- 
ing the gold, but there is also the cost of carrying back the 
goods bought with it; more important still, goods must be found 
in the country of low prices which the other country wants. 
Some things, as lands and houses, cannot be carried at all, and 
the same is practically true of personal services. Bulky com- 
modities, like fuel, building materials, and furniture, because of 
the excessive cost of carriage, may be several times as dear in 
one place as in another. Articles that are perishable or that 
will not bear transportation, like fresh vegetables and milk, are 
scarcely subject to ‘the action of international markets.” And 
all commodities, even those whose prices are most under the 
control of the world-market, have an appreciable cost of carriage. 
This cost of carriage, instead of being something to be set aside 
as only a slight disturbance, is the vital element in the case when 
relative prices in distant regions are under consideration. One 
commodity may have a price in one region that is always lower 
than the price in another region. If one price can be lower, the 
average of prices may be lower. Therefore local variations in 
be plainer if applied to his diagram on p. 378 of his Principles. Suppose that the D 
exported by England is greater than the ¥ exported by the United States. The 
United States must then export gold or securities to pay the balance. This cannot go 


on forever. In some way the D and the ¥ are brought to approximate equality. 
How is it ? 


Op. cit., p. 369. 
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the world-level of prices are possible, and may be expected if 
any reason can be shown for their existence. 

Commerce between distant regions takes place whenever the 
difference between the prices of any commodity in any two 
regions is sufficient to pay the cost of moving it. It therefore 
follows that a fall in the level of prices in one country would 
render possible the export of articles not previously exported. 

I fail to see the necessity for a change in the relative costs of 
production within a country, as is asserted by Professor Laughlin. 
Lord Farrer grants the point in contention here in these words: 

If gold were actually used in all purchases and sales in England and in 
America, it is easy to see why the transfer of gold from England to America 
should at once and directly lower prices in England, and raise all prices in 
America." 

But even though most purchases and sales are made with other 
media, the same results must follow in so far as a given propor- 
tion of gold to other media must be maintained. 

The statement occurs frequently that the international flow of 
money is a result, and not a cause, of a difference in prices. Is 
the flow of gold then, when once started, something that will go 
on forever? If not, what force comes into operation to check 
it? The answer, it seems to me, is found in the principle to be 
seen at work everywhere, namely, that results exhaust or 
counteract the cause that produces them. The introduction of 
a new and constant factor produces results; the results go on 
accumulating until they counteract the cause. Thus a species 
of animal increases in numbers. This exhausts its food supply, 
and affords sustenance to its enemies, and produces other results 
which must ultimately check its increase. So, too, we should 
expect that an international flow of gold, once started by a dif- 
ference in prices, would set in operation forces tending to dimin- 
ish this difference, and thus the flow would check itself by coun- 
teracting its cause. 

Besides, if the gold and the prices vary together, this is in 
substantial accordance with the quantity theory, although the 
usual statement of it makes the change in prices follow the 


Op. cit., p. 93. 
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change in gold. It is only necessary to show how there can bea 
change of prices when there has been no antecedent change of 
money to cause it. The explanation is found in an element 
which I have already mentioned as the cause of certain phe- 
nomena that would otherwise appear to be in conflict with the 
quantity theory, namely, speculation. The business men of a 
country get the impression—no matter how, and no matter 
whether the impression be well founded or not—that prices are 
going to rise. They increase their purchases of goods, getting 
the means therefor by increased borrowings. This enlarges the 
credit medium of exchange. Here we have the explanation of 
of higher prices: a disposition to buy more goods, with increased 
purchasing power to offer for them, and no equivalent increase 
in the quantity of goods. The deposits of banks increase, and 
to keep up the reserves in proper proportion more gold must be 


- obtained; the rate of interest rises, securities are exported, and 


gold is imported. Then when investigators begin to suspect 
that the bull movement will go no farther, it stops forthwith, 
and changes in the opposite direction set in. The proportions 
between the amount of business and the amount of gold are pre- 
served, in accordance with the quantity theory. 

In this connection Professor Laughlin seems to me to have 
made one oversight. He makes a distinction between normal 
and abnormal credit. This is doubtless an important one in 
many ways, but the two kinds of credit are no different in their 
effect on prices. Increase of credit of any kind is an increase 
of demand for goods. The rise of prices may be expected to be 
in the same ratio that the increase of credit bears to the total 
medium of exchange, goods remaining the same. Professor 
Laughlin, however, assumes that normal credit increases only in 
proportion as goods increase; the limit to normal credit, as he 
defines it, is set by the selling value of the goods. But ordina- 
rily the credit used is far within this limit. A banker here 
thinks that the loans of his patrons may not in the aggregate 
exceed one-half of their aggregate borrowing capacity. How 
far the borrowing capacity is utilized at any one time depends 
on how much profit business men think they can make by extend- 
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ing their operations. It is possible, therefore, to have an increase 
of normal credit far greater than the increase of goods. This 
will be an increase of purchasing power and will raise general 
prices. General production can increase only slowly, with the 
increase of labor and capital, or with improvements in modes of 
production, and cannot therefore keep pace with this increased 
demand. We must conclude, then, that normal credit may affect 
a rise of prices. 

Then there are the historical facts of which the new critics 
have made much. Professor Laughlin says’ he was led to ques- 
tion the truth of the quantity theory ‘because it gave no solu- 
tion of practical problems of price.” Professor Scott makes 
‘‘weakness of the quantity theory as an explanation of certain 
phenomena of price” one of the three counts in his argument. 

First let this view of the question be put into its proper place. 
Professor Laughlin and Professor Scott both begin with the 
deductive side, and devote to it the greater part of their space, 
thereby recognizing that the inductive, historical, statistical 
method must hold a subordinate place. Lord Farrer either 
holds strictly to the deductive line, using concrete facts only to 
verify or illustrate, or else he interprets some episode of history 
in the light of monetary principles as he understands them. 
Others, notably Mr. J. Shoenhof, ignore the deductive side. 
Their efforts to overthrow the quantity theory reminds the 
writer of a puzzle encountered in his boyhood, in which a piece 
of paper is cut in such a way that the sum of the squares of the 
two sides of a right-angled triangle appears to be different from 
the square of the hypotenuse. As long as the deductive argu- 
ment in support of the quantity theory stands, “the facts’’ can 
at the most only show that there is some disturbing factor which 
is not taken into account. 

If some of these historical investigations be shorn of the 
unwarranted inferences that accompany them, they cease to be 
puzzles and become fruitful criticisms. The moment we think 
of them, not as contradicting the old principle, but as correcting 
the statement of it and adding to our knowledge of the factors 


* Op. cit., p. 326. 
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which modify its working, they become steps in the discovery 
of new truth. 

Perhaps the most notable of these historical studies has been 
one on prices in the United States during and after the Civil 
War. The monetary side of it was worked out by Miss S. 
McLean Hardy ;* the commodity side and the effect of credit 
on the monetary side were worked out by Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell. The results are given by Dr. Mitchell in these 
words: 


If there were 100 units of money werk to be performed in 1860, there 
were 500 units in 1891. At the former date the money circulation of the 
country formed 63 per cent. of the total media of exchange; that is of the 
bank deposit currency plus the money. At the latter date it formed 33 per 
cent. Then in 1860 the work performed by money was 63 per cent. of 100 
units, or 63 units. In 1891 it was 33 per cent. of 500 units, or 165 units. 
This is an increase of not quite two and two-thirds times in the work done by 
money. But meanwhile the amount of the circulating medium had increased 
nearly three and one-half times. 


In view of the number of data that entered into this result 
and of the extent to which mere estimates had to be used, the 
discrepancy is surprisingly small. The proper conclusion would 
be, not that the quantity principle as applied to the case is a 
‘mistaken generalization,” but there is some error in the data or 
that some disturbing factors have been overlooked. I will not 
attempt to find the former, but I will mention one of the latter. 
During the past forty years there has been a great increase in 
division of occupations. This means that a smaller proportion 
of the goods produced are consumed by their producers, and 
that a larger proportion have to be exchanged. In 1860 only 
16.1 per cent. of the population of the United States lived in 
cities of 8,000 inhabitants or over; in 1890 this per cent. had 
risen to 29.2. People who live in cities are dependent upon 
exchange for practically everything they use; dwellers in the 
rural regions, on the other hand, consume not a little of their 
own product, and formerly more than now. In this way, not- 


"JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy, Vol. III, pp. 145-68 (March, 1895). 
? Jbid., Vol. IV, pp. 139-65 (March, 1896). 
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withstanding the elimination of some small merchants,’ the 
amount of exchanging to be done has certainly increased much 
more than in proportion to the increase in products. 

Dr. Mitchell finds other discrepancies in the depreciation of 
greenbacks. Here is one of them: 

Why was it that the premium on gold which stood at 145 on the first of 
July, 1863, fell to 138 on the sixth, to 13334 on the eighth and to 123 4 on 
the twentieth of the month? . . . . The battle of Gettysburg was raging July 
r, 2,and 3. Vicksburg surrendered July 4. July 5 was Sunday. When 
the market opened on Monday, gold had fallen to 138. As Lee retreated 
with his defeated army across Pennsylvania and Maryland, back into Virginia, 
the premium fell rapidly, and by the twentieth of the month was down 
to123%. , 

These experiences of the United States seem to demonstrate quite clearly 
that the value of inconvertible paper may rise or fall for reasons that affect 
neither the supply of it in circulation nor the amount of work it has to perform. 
This new factor is the confidence that people feel that the paper will one day 
be redeemed.’ 

While the price of gold cannot be taken as an index of the 
general level of prices, and therefore of the depreciation of 
paper, yet it certainly indicates the trend of prices. In my 
opinion Dr. Mitchell's point is well taken. I would, however, 
state it differently; or rather I would include it under the general 
subject of speculation which has already been mentioned as a 
disturbing factor. If speculation in money could be separated 
from speculation in goods—the one is simply the reverse side of 
the other —this would be speculation in money. The prospect 
of early resumption of specie payments must have led everyone 
with any tendency toward speculation to hold on to his money 
and wait for lower prices before purchasing; such action, of 
course, tended to lower prices; from the point of view of the 
quantity theory, we may say that it raised the value of money 
by lessening its rapidity of circulation or by removing some of 
it from circulation. ‘This new factor,” then, when analyzed, is 
merely a further elaboration of the old quantity theory. 

*“ There has taken place an alteration in the mechanism of distribution, by which 


the number of times that goods exchange in passing from producer to consumer has. 
been lessened.” — MITCHELL, of. ci¢., p. 161. 


* Op. cit., p. 1§2. 
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In like manner the other failures of the quantity theory to fit 
the facts may in time be explained. 


IV. 


What, then, remains, of the quantity theory? Starting from 
the postulate, granted by everyone, that the medium of exchange 
(using this term in its broadest sense so as to include even 
barter) at any given time equals the goods exchanged, and 
observing that the habits of each business community permit 
only limited changes in the proportions of gold and the other 
elements that compose this medium, we conclude that changes 
in the ratio of gold to goods may be expected to produce like 
| changes in prices. Some gold may be shifted to or from use in 

the arts; but only about on--third of the total stock of gold is 
in that use, and little change in this proportion is possible. 
Therefore the central principle of the quantity theory remains. 
| Notwithstanding the ambiguity of the term ‘“‘money,” we may 
still take it to mean any one of several things—gold coin, gold 
and token money, or the entire medium, because these things 
change their proportions pari passu, except as the habits of the 
community change. 

It is admitted that a change in prices may pretede the corre- 
sponding change in money. A speculative movement in one 
country may raise prices by a fuller use of borrowing power and 
of credit media of exchange; to restore the customary propor- 
tions, the amounts of gold and token money will then increase. 
Speculation is also the disturbing factor which explains other 
seeming failures of the quantity theory to accord with the facts. 

Professor Laughlin says that “to admit that other things than 
the quantity of money in circulation affect price is a tacit sur- 
render of the quantity theory”.* Of course, this is only a matter 
of names; but if it be shown that the other things affect value 
only by affecting the ratio between goods and the medium of 
exchange, it would seem that the old name might fairly be 
retained. 


The critics of the quantity theory seem to me to approach 
* Op. cit., p. 321. 
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the question in the wrong direction. They keep trying to give 
a ‘final coup de grace to the old theory.” If they would keep 
the postulate mentioned above constantly before their eyes, and 
then investigate the adjustability of the various media in their 
proportions to one another, and seek for the disturbing factors 
when prices do not respond to changes in the ratio of goods to 
money, we should sooner know how far the quantity principle 
may be relied on. Before the old theory can be finally aban- 
doned as useless, the critics must show (1) that habits as to the 
kinds of media used are adjustable immediately and to any 
degree; (2) that the law of marginal utility does not apply to 
the five or six billions of dollars’ worth of gold devoted to 
monetary uses; and (3) how the equilibrium of buying and 
selling is maintained between localities. 


FREDERICK R. CLow. 
OsHKOSH, WIs. 
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NOTES. 


THE QUANTITY THEORY AND ITS CRITICS: 
A REJOINDER. 


Mr. CLow’s thoughtful attempt to rehabilitate the quantity theory 
in the earlier pages of this JoURNAL suggests a few points in which he 
seems to me to be in error, or to have mistaken the issue. Some of 
these points are disconnected, and may be taken seriatim : 

1. The quantity theory was not, at least so far as I am concerned, 
opposed because it was used as the basis of bimetallism. Although 
given prominence by the bimetallic discussion, it had long failed to 
satisfy the reason, or explain the facts. Its examination was taken up 
because it seemed te be a defective part of the economic fabric, and 
not merely because it was connected with a passing phrase of monetary 
agitation. 

2. The opponents of the quantity theory can scarcely with accuracy 
be described as the “credit school,” on the ground that they lay 
emphasis on credit as a medium of exchange. The most extreme advo- 
cate of the quantity theory, General F. A. Walker, admitted the full 
effect of credit as a medium of exchange; but yet he held that such 
offer of purchasing power had no effect on general prices. 

3. On the general field of value, in various parts of his paper, Mr. 
Clow raises questions which cannot be adequately answered in full 
here. In the treatment of the quantity theory, in my Principles of 
Money, 1 tried to show that price was a relation between goods and 
some standard—and not between goods and other things serving as a 
medium of exchange —and that, whatever the theory of value on which 
the exchange between goods and the standard was arrived at — whether 
solely cost of production, or cost and utility, or solely marginal utility 
—the question of price and the quantity theory could be discussed 
independently of theories of value. Nor do Mr. Clow’s suggestions 
lead me to doubt the essential correctness of my position in that 
respect. But, as concerns the theory of value, the critic seems in my 
opinion, to rely quite too much on the soundness of the subjective and 
utility theories of value. The time has come to sound a loud warning 
as to reasoning based on the validity of the utility theory of value. 
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Indeed, Mr. Hobson’s conclusions on this point in his Economics of 
Distribution (pp. 79-92) are eminently sane. Therefore, when Mr. 
Clow discourses about the value of a “dollar” being dependent on a 
psychological basis; that it has a real entity in itself, quite irrespective 
of commodities ; and that an artificial standard may exist only in “the 
minds of the people’”—I am unable to understand or follow him; and 
I am forced to believe that he is speaking of some other concept than 
exchange value. Price, so far as I can think of it, is a case of exchange 
value. Therefore, 1 must discard all this part of his paper as quite 
aside from the point. When he says that value is not physical, he is 
far away from exchange value. 

4. In trying to harmonize the quantity theory with the effect of 
redemption on inconvertible paper money, the critic seems to me to 
accept unconsciously the validity of the latter force as dominating on 
the value of paper money. When it was known that a paper which 
had depreciated 50 per cent. was to be redeemed without question at 
par in specie, Mr. Clow says: “‘as a speculative investment it would at 
once be worth par less discount.” This is the whole case. The value 
at par less discount was given it by the certain redemption, and not at 
all by something which might happen later—such as details as to how 
much of the paper would be kept in circulation after its value had been 
raised to par. The quantity theory, by his own showing, comes into 
the case only after the value of the paper has already been fixed at par 
less discount by the principle of redemption. 

5. The opponents of the quantity theory are charged with a failure 
to understand that an article may have utility simply as money; they 
are charged even with believing that a demand for a standard com- 
modity does not affect its value. In these points Mr. Clow has incor- 
rectly understood me, at least. Again and again I have insisted that 
the demand for the standard, whether in the arts or as money —in any 
function —affects the value of the standard, and thus affects general 
prices. When he speaks of our thinking that the demand in the arts 
is the only real demand, he has misread the clearest statements to the 
contrary. The demand for the standard in any form whatever is, how- 
ever, but one of several forces affecting the value of the standard and 
the level of prices. If gold is used in California as a medium of 
exchange, that use is a demand for gold, and with other forces has an 
influence on the world’s value of gold, and on the level of gold prices. 

6. The assertion that gold, from 1875 to 1890, did not increase 
correspondingly with the production of goods is neither proved, nor 
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is its connection with prices shown. I, for one, do not understand 
that an excessive fall of prices was obviated by the growth of the bank- 
ing habit. That fall was prevented by a supply of gold out of propor- 
tion to the new demand for it as money. If he holds that the “credit 
school” believes credit has no effect on prices, how can he claim that 
they think the fall of prices has been obviated by something which has 
no effect on prices ? 

7. The “habit of making exchanges at a given level” is a sugges- 
tion applicable, not to modern markets, but to some primitive or 
isolated community. Merchants and manufacturers in our age and 
country have no such habits. Nor, if more payments are to be made, 
does it follow that more gold must be used and prices must be lowered ; 
because the demand for gold is only one of several forces affecting 
prices. Other forces touching prices may entirely reverse the influence 
of the demand thus indicated. 

8. The table of figures giving the relation of gold to transactions 
by checks and similar devices is wholly inconclusive as a piece of 
inductive reasoning. 

g. The critic completely mistakes my position as to the relation of 
banking reserves to prices. Nor can I understand what he means 
when he says that a rise of the rate of interest and a rise in the price of 
securities will result in a general rise of prices. The arts of production 
have little direct connection with the manipulations of Wall street. 
The changes in reserves, and their relations to the rate of interest, I 
discussed at length in my volume. 

10. With a gold standard, the critic simply assumes a priori that an 
increased demand for a medium of exchange means an increased 
value of gold. The distinction between the function of the standard 
and of the medium of exchange is not sufficiently regarded. Nor does 
Mr. Clow give any proof of his position. Also, he probably never 
intended to speak of “bank clearings” which are the results of the 
deposit currency (a medium of exchange) as themselves a medium of 
exchange. It must have been a slip of the pen. 

11. His conclusion that goods and gold are offset against each 
other, as a means of arriving at price seems wholly unsupported by 
facts or by reason. 

12. If the gold held in reserves is ascribable to the demand for a 
medium of exchange, of course, pro fanto that is a demand for gold; 
but such a demand bears no fixed proportion to the work done in 
exchanging goods. 
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13. The distinction between the “unit of value” and the “standard 
of value”’ is too refined for my intelligence. “The increase of credit 
lowers the value of the unit, while the increased demand for gold 
raises the value of the standard.” Under free coinage, how a change 
in the value of the standard can be prevented from changing the value 
of the unit passes my understanding. 

14. It cannot, I think, be successfully established that the fall of 
prices in 1893 was due to the demand for gold. 

15. In regard to the use of the quantity theory in explaining inter- 
national trade, Mr. Clow suggests that we have tried to overthrow the 
old theory, and have given no explanation in its place. I venture to 
believe, with Professor Nicholson, that the old theory has not been 
overthrown, but more correctly stated by eliminating the false quantity 
theory. As given in the past, it could not possibly explain the facts ; 
and I modestly suggest that my constructive discussion of international 
trade does provide an explanation in place of the one discarded. Every 
merchant and exporter, also, can bear witness to the fact that scarcity, 
or high taxes, or anything which increases the expenses of production 
of our exports acts directly to check our exports, without waiting for a 
movement of the precious metals. Moreover, Mr. Clow himself gives 
a case in which the costs of carriage of perishable articles have a direct 
influence on their prices, quite irrespective of the quantity of the cir- 
culating medium. 

16. In the explanation of foreign trade and exchange he also seems 
to overlook the operations of the rate of interest and the movement of 
floating capital between financial centers. 

17. Again, when he declares there can be an increase of normal 
credit greater in amount than the increase of goods, he is not using 
normal credit in my sense, but in the sense of abnormal credit. 

18. In believing that the division of occupations causes more 
exchanges of goods, he seems to me to overlook the greater offset in 
the elimination of exchanges arising from improved methods of doing 
business. 


19. Finally, to disprove the quantity theory, he claims (1) that we 
must show monetary habits to be immediately adjustable. That is 
aside from the point. Price is an exchange relation between goods 
and the standard. Grant that monetary habits are slow of adjustment ; 
that is only one detail of the operations by which the demand for gold 
could affect gold prices; but demand for gold is not synonymous with 
the demand for a medium of exchange. Changes in the medium of 
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exchange can take place without directly affecting prices. (2) The 
law of value regulating the existing stock of gold does not change 
the fact that price is the exchange relation between gold and goods, 
and not the relation between goods and things other than gold. (3) 
The equilibrium of buying and selling is maintained according to the 
exchanges of goods against goods in which money serves only a sub- 


sidiary part as a medium of exchange. 
J. LauRENCE LAUGHLIN. 


AN INCREASE IN GOLD AND THE PRICE-MAKING 
PROCESS. 


THE quantity theory of money has been assailed at various points 
in recent years, and there is a growing conviction in some quarters 
that the time-honored theory of Ricardo and Mill is wholly wrong. 
Without attempting to state all the points at issue, attention will be 
directed to one of the main questions. 

Let us suppose that, owing to the discovery of richer mines or the 
invention of better mining machinery, there is an increase in the sup- 
ply of gold in sufficient quantity to raise the general level of prices. 
According to the older view, this change is brought about by the 
increase of gold in circulation ; that is, by the offer of gold for goods. 
According to the new view, it is brought about by the fall in the value 
of gold in the arts. 

The argument of the later writers may be briefly stated as follows : 
The new gold could not increase the circulation, because, the volume 
of business and the habits of the community remaining the same, no 
more money would be wanted. Hence, the gold must find its way into 
the arts. There being no increase in the demand for gold in the arts, 
any attempt on the part of the holders of gold to dispose of their com- 
modity in that quarter would depress the value of gold in the arts, and 
the value of the coin would fall as a consequence.* 

The first point in this argument to be considered is the statement 
that the circulation cannot be increased. Now, it can hardly be denied 
that if the mine-owners produce more gold than formerly, they could 
offer it in exchange for goods, and that in the ordinary course of 
events they would do so. Nor could it be denied that each person who 
receives the extra gold could and would in turn offer it for goods. The 


*LAUGHLIN, Principles of Money, pp. 339-42. See also GIFFIN, Case Against 
Bimetallism, pp. 81-98. 
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fact that each one may in time deposit his gold in a bank and offer 
checks instead of gold does not alter the fact that the producers of the 
new supply of gold have more of this particular commodity to offer in 
exchange for any and all other commodities than formerly, and that it 
would be offered in exchange. An offer of a check based upon gold 
is an offer of gold as effectively as an offer of the metal itself. 

But, it is said, the gold cannot remain in circulation. Now, accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, there is a rise in prices. This is the fundamen- 
tal fact which we are trying to explain. If the quantity of goods to be 
exchanged remains the same, and the habits of the people as to the use 
of money remain the same, there must be an increase in the amount of 
money in circulation, if prices rise. This is not saying which is cause 
and which is effect, but merely stating that under the given conditions 
there must be an increase in the circulation, else there would not be 
enough money to make the accustomed exchanges. If people exchange 
the same quantities of goods, and prices are higher, there must be more 
money to make the exchanges, if all the goods are exchanged with 
money, or the usual proportion of goods is so exchanged. 

Let us now examine the argument that gold would find its way into 
the arts and depress its value there. By what process could anyone 
dispose of gold “in the arts” without offering it for goods? There 
could be only two classes of commodities, gold on one side and all 
goods on the other. An offer of gold for sale in the arts, therefore, 
could be nothing but an offer of gold for goods. It would make no 
difference whether the gold were in coin or in bullion, for buying 
goods with either coin or bullion is a normal monetary use of the 
metal. 

It is quite evident that this new theory cannot be accepted as a sat- 
isfactory explanation of the price-making process. A different one is 
necessary. 

It is conceivable that, in our supposed case of an increase in gold, 
a rise in prices might be effected in one of three ways: first, the hold- 
ers of gold might place less value upon their gold and offer more than 
the usual price for goods; secondly, the holders of goods might 
directly estimate the gold at a lower value, and consequently charge 
more for their goods ; or, thirdly, the holders of goods might charge 
more because of an increase in the demand for goods, without directly 
and consciously considering the value of gold. It may appear at first 
sight that it would make no practical difference as to which way the 
change in prices is effected, since there would be the same change in 
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the ratio in any case. But a moment’s reflection will show that there 
would be a decided difference in the results. If, for example, the 
change is brought about in the first or second way, the prices of all 
goods would rise together; but if brought about in the third way, the 
prices of different kinds of goods would not rise together, as we shall 
soon see. There would be other important differences, which we need 
not here indicate. 

If there is a fall in the cost of producing an ordinary article, or if 
there happens to be temporarily an unusually large supply, there is at 
once a fall in the price of that article. Producers and dealers know 
that for the present there will be a demand for only a limited quantity 
of that commodity, and fearing that others may undersell him and 
supply the demand, each producer or dealer voluntarily offers his 
goods at a lower price. But gold, as money, satisfies no definite want. 
No producer of gold fears that the demand for his commodity will be 
satisfied by other producers, and that he will have left on his hands a 
useless supply of gold. If indeed there should be such a discovery of 
gold as to lead to the belief that gold would soon become as plentiful 
as iron, for instance, the value of gold would suddenly drop, and drop 
because men would directly value it less. But that would be supposing 
things different from what they have been or are likely to be. It 
might be, also, that if the producers of gold desire more of particular 
kinds of goods, such as mining machinery, and feared that there might 
be a shortage in the supply, they might voluntarily offer more than 
the usual price for those goods; but it would not be because they con- 
sciously place a lower value upon their gold. 

For various reasons it does not seem probable that prices would 
rise because the holders of goods directly place a lower value upon 
gold. Manufacturers and merchants know very little about the cost 
of producing gold, or probable changes in the supply. Nor could they 
or anyone else tell to what extent a known amount of increase would 
raise the general level of prices. The purchasing power of gold, and 
particularly a change in its purchasing power, are very difficult things 
to determine. The combined wisdom of the world could not nicely 
estimate the change in prices in the last ten years, to say nothing of 
forecasting the future. Manufacturers and merchants base their calcu- 
lations upon something more definite and tangible than changes in the 
general purchasing power of gold. 

Moreover, there are various facts which indicate that people gener- 
ally think of money as something fixed in value. The common saying 
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that “a dollar is a dollar” reveals this general state of mind. And the 
fact that estimates of the probable great increase in the supply of gold 
in the next few years have not been followed by any sudden rise in 
prices, furnishes pretty strong evidence in support of this view. It is 
true that the great mass of existing gold would tend to prevent its 
value from falling to the same extent as the value of any other com- 
modity would fall as the effect of increased production; but yet there 
should be a sudden drop to some extent, if men, in practical affairs, 
tried to estimate changes in the value of gold." 

It seems, therefore, practically certain that the rise in prices would 
be brought about by an increased demand for certain kinds of goods. 
The producers of the extra supply of gold have an increased purchas- 
ing power, because the value of gold does not at once fall. With the 
increase in their command over other goods come new wants and the 
desire to satisfy old wants more fully. There would therefore be an 
increased demand for certain kinds of goods. Producers and dealers, 
perceiving the new demand, and believing that the supply cannot be 
immediately increased, or increased without greater cost, raise the price 
of those particular goods. 

The increased demand for goods would be followed by an increased 
supply, which would tend to lower the price. Goods subject to the 
law of increasing returns would tend to fall even below their former 
price; goods subject to the law of diminishing returns would tend to 
remain above their former price; while goods subject to the law of 
constant returns would tend to return to their former price. But there 
is one very important item that would affect the price of all goods, 
even those for which there would be at first no increased demand. 
That item is wages. There being no increase in the number of 
laborers, and the arts of production remaining the same, an increase 
in production would mean an increased demand for labor, which would 
raise wages. The rise in wages, at first effected in those industries 
producing the goods for which there was an increased demand, would 
in time spread to other industries. The rise in wages would increase 
the expenses of production, and prices of goods not previously affected 
would rise. It is conceivable that there might be a slight increase in 
production for a short time without any increase in wages. Mills and 
factories are seldom running at full capacity, and there are usually idle 
men. But obviously there is a limit to such expansibility, and if the 


*W. W.CARLILE, Zhe Evolution of Modern Money, p. 287, holds that gold has 
attained its position as a standard because people believe that gold does not fluctuate. 
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increased demand for goods is great enough and of long duration, that 
limit would ultimately be reached, when wages would rise. 

The rise in prices and in wages would increase the expenses of 
mine owners, and consequently lower their profits. Production would 
cease at the poorest mines, and the supply of gold would decrease. 
Thus “in the long run” production at the “marginal mine,” would 
indirectly regulate prices. 

It thus appears that the rise in prices in the case we have been con- 
sidering would be brought about by the increase in the circulating 
medium, that is, by the offer of gold for goods, and that the older 
writers were therefore correct in this particular instance. 

But it also appears that the rise in general prices would be a much 
more complex process than it appeared to them to be. From what 
has been said it follows, for example, that even in a condition of 
money economy, that is, where money is actually used in making all 
exchanges, the change in the general price-level would not necessarily 
be proportional to the change in the quantity of the medium. As a 
proposition in logic, it is doubtless true that if there is no increase in 
the quantity of goods to be exchanged, and no change in the rapidity 
of circulation, doubling the amount of money in circulation will double 
price. But the proposition is worthless in practice, because one of the 
conditions would not remain true. There would be an increased supply 
of goods. Furthermore, the new demand would not reach all goods 
equally, as is stated by Mill. This point is so plain that further com- 
ment seems unnecessary. 

There are doubtless other ideas clinging to the old quantity theory 
that are not true, but the one proposition which the early writers con- 
sidered vital, that an increase in the quantity of money in circulation 


will raise prices, seems to rest on solid ground. 
W. S. PARKER. 


RELATION OF BUSINESS PROFITS TO INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION. 


AT one or two points Professor Carver’s acute and suggestive dis- 
cussion——in the May number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics -- 
on the relation of business profits to industrial depression appears to 
leave something to be desired. It is true that, with shoes selling at 
two dollars per pair, the concern which, at that price, has left for itself 
no margin for dividends (is this quite equivalent to fixing its cost at 
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two dollars?) is worthless, if the situation is assumed to be a permanent 
one. A selling price of $2.25 may give a dividend of $25,000 which, 
capitalized on a 5 per cent. basis, will support a market value for the 
corporation of $500,000. And if the profit per pair of shoes is fifty 
cents, a capitalization of $1,000,000 will be justified. So a fall of one- 
tenth in the selling price of products may, as Professor Carver points 
out, reduce the value of the business by one-half, while a fall of one- 
fifth would cancel the value altogether. ‘This may be stated as a gen- 
eral law, to the effect that a slight fluctuation in the value of a product 
tends to produce a violent fluctuation in the value of the establishment 
producing it.” 

All this may be, and indeed must be, accepted ; but the further for- 
mulation, “In still more general terms, the value of producers’ goods 
tends to fluctuate more violently than the value of consumers’ goods” 
needs not—--and, as it seems to the present writer, cannot—be 
accepted. 

It is certainly questionable whether wages and prices of raw mate- 
rials rise more rapidly than their products; the law is generally for- 
mulated to the other effect—that wages and profits rise as the result of 
arise in products and at some interval behind the products. This 
latter formulation has, indeed, some statistical evidence in its favor. 
Dun’s review of January 4, 1895, having called attention to the fact 
that on August 10, 1893, prices touched the lowest point ever reached 
up to that time, namely, 72.76 per cent. of the level of 1860, goes on 
to say : 

But early in 1894 prices dropped below all previous records, and have 
never recovered, the average on December 26 being only 68.73 per cent. of 
the prices in 1860. .... The fall since a year ago has been 5% per cent. 
. . . « The changes contrast sharply with the declining wages paid per hour's 
work, which averages only 1.2 per cent. less than a year ago. 

Professor Carver’s statement should, perhaps, be amended to read 
that the fluctuations in the value of the stock are violent compared 
with the fluctuations in the value of the product; but not at all, or at 
all events not necessarily, that the value of the plant exhibits the same 
violence of fluctuation ; still less that this violence of fluctuation holds 
for the value of producer’s goods generally. 

The higher value of a stock expresses the higher dividend-pro- 
ducing power of the corporation as a going concern possessed of good 
wili, trade connections, and franchises, as well as of plant—an existing 
business aggregate or complex, organized and equipped in readiness 
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to take advantage of the situation, and to participate in its opportuni- 
ties. The high capitalized value is reflected back by the profits upon 
‘the group of facts upon which the profits depend—a value attached 
rather to the grouping than to any one or to all of the productive facts 
in the group, at all events, it is not a value inhering especially in the 
plant in any sense of the term corresponding to the category of pro- 
ducers’ goods. 

It is, then, it appears, more than dubious to say that “ the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the shoe factory would tend to produce still more 
violent fluctuations in the value of the establishments producing its 
different parts.” 

Thus, even under the limitations later set forth by Professor Carver, 
the law as formulated appears to be fundamentally unsound: “The 
further removed the producers’ goods are from the consumable product, 
and the more remotely their value is derived from that of some con- 
sumable product, the more violent the fluctuations in value tend to be.” 
The earlier formulation seems adequately to cover the case. But it is 
well that the striking lack of proportionality between profits and the 
prices of products should receive so adequate and so illuminating a 
statement. 


H. J. DAVENPORT. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Le contrat de travail: Le role des syndicats professionnels. By 
Paut Bureau. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1902. 8vo, pp. 271. 


Tue object of Professor Bureau has been to portray the conditions 
of the French factory employees and to compare them with those 
enjoyed by the industrial wage-earners in other countries. His work 
is a powerful argument for organization into trades and professional 
unions. In such unions and in similar organizations of manufacturers 
he sees the only protection against the bitterest foe of both. The 
strikes of November, 1900, at Elbeuf gave to the author ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the absolute lack of organization among the French 
factory employees, and their indisposition and inability to make an 
effort for improvement. Elbeuf, Professor Bureau says, had been 
selected for his field of observation because its population, largely 
composed of the laboring class, represents one of the quietest, most 
orderly and law-abiding types of the French industrial wage-earners ; 
while the relations generally between employers and employees in 
France are very unsatisfactory, having displayed decidedly anarchistic 
tendencies, which must be held responsible for many of the sharp con- 
flicts between capital and labor during the last three years. Elbeuf 
practically depends upon its textile industry, in conjunction with the 
trades incidental to it. The factories are long-established, having in 
some instances passed from the great-grandfather down to the present 
owner. The last decades, however, have forced great changes in the 
system of manufacture, and consequently in operation. Large factories 
with hundreds of employees have taken the place of numerous small 
workshops of which the one had performed this and the next another 
operation in the manufacturing process. 

Improved machinery and sharp competition demanded lower prices 
for finished goods, and consequently more work for less wages. ‘The 
factory system had been changed, but the relation of employers and 
their employees remained unaltered, the former exercising a sort of 
paternal authority over the latter, to which they willingly submitted 
and from which there was no recourse in case of disagreement. The 
factory workers had no understanding of what “union” meant; they 
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had no interest in organization; of the 12,000 factory employees only 
about 750 were members of one of the three existing organizations, and 
their leaders soon found out that it was an easier matter to rouse the 
masses to a state of riot than to unite them for concerted movement. 

The author finds an object-lesson for his countrymen in the history 
of the English machinist strike of 1897. The English machinists, he 
says, had strong organizations, an immense strike-fund had been col- 
lected beforehand, and the sympathy of the English people was in their 
favor. Every detail of the strike had been well arranged, and the 
movement was championed by trustworthy and able leaders. No vio- 
lence, coercion, or intimidation was resorted to; no property was 
destroyed ; the 110,000 persons involved in this great contest conducted 
themselves in a way that reflects credit upon their nationality. It was 
a contest of strength between two well-organized, well-managed organ- 
izations; and, says Mr. Bureau, a similar strike would have been 
impossible in France. The French people are not ready for organi- 
zation ; the principles of unionism have first to be taught to be appreci- 
ated ; the factory workers of Elbeuf were unable even to come together 
and to discuss their situation among themselves in an intelligent manner. 
Therefore, says the writer, it was foolhardy and characteristic of the 
French to enter into any strike. They had no plans, no organization, 
no chosen leaders, and, worst of all, they had no financial resources ; 
that they were successful must be attributed to circumstances. Their 
employers were taken by surprise, at a time when they had to operate 
their factories in order to fill obligations for goods and when they 
themselves were not organized. The strikes were not systematic nor 
pre-arranged ; they were spontaneous, without order or consideration. 
Some factory workers went out while others remained at work, each 
individual desiring to act for himself and without due regard to his 
fellow-workmen. The childlike actions of some of the strikers illustrate 
the planlessness of the movement. They had demanded a stipulated 
increase in their wages, and this being granted to them to their satis- 
faction, they went back to work. But another number had gained from 
their employers a still higher increase of wages, and the former upon 
learning of this went on strike again. 

In other instances, where employers did know how to take the 
individual striker at his weak point, they often met his demands with a 
flat refusal. Some organization, however, was perfected by the workers 
during the strike-period, and it was but natural that these organizations 
and their leaders were credited with the results of the strikes—the 
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employees for their victory and the employers for their defeat. The 
latter were the first to profit from their experience. They formed an 
organization, agreed upon a uniform wage-scale for all establishments, 
and even went so far as to bring suit against some of their employees 
for breach of labor contract and quitting work without due notice. 
The court rendered verdict in favor of the plaintiffs, and this put a stop 
to all further strikes. The French people, says the author, fail to 
recognize in strikes a normal expression of personal privilege, and the 
laboring classes, if for the moment they have no personal interest at 
stake, ignore all association teachings of labor organizations, objecting 
to discipline, and prefer their old go-as-you-please ways. 

To prohibit employees from joining labor organizations or to refuse 
recognition of their chosen leaders is a great mistake, says Mr. Bureau. 
Any person has the privilege of appointing counsel with authority of 
representation. ‘Trusts and corporations select their representatives ; 
and the same privilege must be accorded to labor organizations. It is 
still more unwise to discharge or blacklist labor leaders. The employer 
in this way often loses his best men; for, as a rule, only persons capa- 
ble of exercising authority and influence are elected to leadership by 
their fellow-workmen. Labor organizations offer toemployers a guar- 
anty that agreements entered into will be kept as long as they are in 
force, and this enables the manufacturer to enter into contracts for work 
based upon fixed wage conditions. For wage-earners organizations 
are protection; sharp competition, on one side, and the clamor of 
unemployed, on the other, too often jeopardize advantages secured 
after much strife; but labor organizations are ever on the alert to 
guard against such dangers. 

Manufacturers have been forced to adopt strict factory rules and 
demand compliance trom their employees. The employer feels that 
he is not receiving the consideration he deserves, and his objection to 
the action of the factory workers is met by them with the retort that 
he is an unscrupulous tyrant. 

Both parties are wrong, says the writer ; both have become a play- 
thing in the hands of a greater power— competition. Competition 
demands the greatest amount of labor for the smallest amount of 
wages ; it is heartless, relentless; it is the cause of the social evil. 
Competition forces the manufacturer to be saving in construction and 
arrangements of workshops, in safety appliances and in sanitation. 
Competition presses the wife and children of the laborer into the fac- 
tory service, it destroys home-life, and its everlasting demand is for 
still cheaper labor. 
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_ Many writers hold capital responsible for these conditions, but, 
says Mr. Bureau, such accusations are not well founded; employers 
who from personal inclinations would defraud their employees are 
rare. It is by force of circumstances that they seek to pay wages as 
low as possible. Another general error is that improved machinery 
has brought higher wages and shorter working hours; the lamentable 
conditions of the laboring classes in the early fifties have to be 
attributed to improved machinery and the individual labor contract. 
Professor Bureau states that with the introduction of improved spinning 
and weaving machinery the misery of child labor assumed horrifying 
proportions ; that such poor creatures, often but eight years old, had 
to work seventeen hours a day. But, says he, it is wrong after all to 
hold the manufacturers responsible for these cruelties ; it is the mailed 
fist of competition that has forced them to play their part in this terri- 
ble drama. 

The French laborer must learn again to live in a manner worthy to 
be called living ; he must cultivate his wants in order to make higher 
demands upon life; and that after this change has been perfected 
improved wage conditions will come, must come as a natural conse- 
quence ; and that the resources of wealth are large enough to insure 
comforts to every toiler. Organization should be the pass-word to 
this. 

Repeated reference is made to the labor organizations in the United 
States and England. They are, says the writer, composed of the best 
elements of the population; their influence is felt everywhere—in 
legislation and in every branch of commerce. ‘They raise their mem- 
bers to a higher standard, intellectually and morally; they care for their 
sick and disabled members, and support the widows and orphans of 
their departed comrades. 

Public opinion in France, Mr. Bureau says, is not in sympathy with 
labor organizations, but such opinion is based upon ignorance. He 
tries to shield labor organizations against the accusation of tyranny 
against non-unionists. A false claim for personal liberty, he says, is 
a pretext of the non-unionists to hide their egotism. While some 
actions of labor organizations may seem harsh, it must not be over- 
looked that they had to struggle hard, often making great sacrifices 
for a common interest, and that the non-unionist has profited from the 
labors of organizations. The personal liberty of the unorganized is to 
work long hours for low wages and to starve. 

The different stages of relation between employers of labor and 
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labor organizations, Mr. Bureau pictures in the following way: (1) The 
employers discharge the unionists or keep as many non-union men as 
possible. (2) A secret boycott is resorted to against the unions. (3) 
The unions are recognized, but secret agitation is kept up. (4) Employ- 
ers form an organization themselves. (5) The unions are recognized 
in full, and now employers find that arbitration with unions is bene- 
ficial to their business and that the unions further harmony in their 
workshops. The claim that the higher wages demanded by labor 
organizations are ruinous to the commercial interests, Mr. Bureau 
meets with the statement that the two leading industrial countries of 
the world, the United States and England, have the most and best 
labor organizations. 

Labor organizations, the author concludes, secure to the toilers 
better wages, foster self-respect, and make the laboring class the best 
citizens of their country. 

This new study of Professor Bureau has been carried out in the 
excellent manner to which we are used in his works. He has touched 
the keynote of a social problem; his arguments are forceful and to the 
point; he is an enthusiast as to organizations, and his statements to 
foreign labor bodies are perhaps a little open to objection. He tells 
his countrymen some unpleasant truths, to be sure, and his book may 
not find with them undivided appreciation; but it deserves warmest 
recommendation and should be taken for what the author intended it 
to be—a guide to the laboring classes and their employers in bet- 
tering and guarding their respective positions in the great commercial 


struggle. 
JuLius 
Sr. PAUL, MINN. 


Der deutsche Kapitalmarkt. By Eserstapt. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1901. 4to (?), pp. vi+280. 


AS THE title suggests, this monograph by Dr. Eberstadt is an 
investigation into the conditions of the German investment market. 
He takes up the prevailing opinion that the economic development of 
Germany during the last few years has been too rapid, that the avail- 
able resources of capital have not been adequate for the expanding 
industries. That there is a lack of capital Dr. Eberstadt does not 
deny. The money stringency is reflected in the high rate of interest. 
But it is into the claim that this dearth of capital is caused by the 
demands of industry that the author inquires. The validity of this 
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claim the author denies at the outset. He is not willing to let this 
popular conception remain unchallenged. If it is, no effective remedy 
will be sought for a possible maladjustment. It is to remove this 
Siindenbock that the investigation is undertaken. 

What amount of capital does Germany produce, and into what 
channels is the capital actually produced diverted? To answer this 
question the author brings to his aid a mass of material that is both 
representative and well arranged. 

There is a dual standard of value forever present in the author’s 
mind throughout the whole book. This dual standard is not stated in 
as many words, but it appears again and again. On the one hand, 
the German investment market is treated from the standpoint of indus- 
try in the technical sense, the facility to produce material wealth. He 
is never a theorist, always dealing with facts and figures, but in this way 
of treating industry he reminds one of the attitude of the conventional 
English school. On the other hand, he recognizes the business point 
of view, the paramount desire of the individual to make profits. It is 
here that the element of speculation predominates. Business is the 
battlefield where unequal shrewdness and opportunities decide the 
issues. Fortified by the monopoly of information or position in the 
stock market, or by the monopoly of ownership in the real-estate 
market, the speculator can divert to personally profitable uses capital 
that under another system would be employed for the production of 
wealth. ‘The author does not distinctly differentiate between these two 
points of view, nor does he condemn the individualistic system of con- 
ducting business. On the contrary, in the discussion on public versus 
private ownership of municipal and state utilities he leans toward the 
latter. But he calls up the distinction to the mind of the reader. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that industry may be carried on for the 
sake of creating increasing amounts of wealth. This may be called the 
social point of view. Or it may be carried on for purely speculative 
purposes. In this case capitalization is based upon profits, which 
depend upon the power to fix prices, etc. This is the individualistic 
point of view. ‘The author attempts to prove that the German industry 
furnishes a sufficient amount of surplus for its necessary growth. It is 
the speculative element that interferes with the legitimate demands of 
production and causes the present money stringency in Germany. 

The author cannot, of course, measure the total demand of capital 
for all purposes. He must confine himself to such undertakings whose 
capitalization find their appearance in the lists of the exchanges, and 
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the capitalization of land and real estate. He divides the claimants of 
capital in five categories: industry, with commerce and transportation; 
banks; land and real estate; public claims; foreign countries. This 
list is exhaustive and must have necessitated careful statistical research. 

In the treatment of all Wertpapieren the author recognizes three 
different valuations—the face value, the bourse value, and the actual 
demand for capital ( Kafitalreinanspruch). ‘The meaning of this last 
term is explained on p. 15: “Unter dem Kapitalreinanspruch verstehe 
ich denjenigen Betrag, der von einem Kapitalsucher fiir seine Zwecke 
gefordert bezw. empfangen wurde.” We take it that he means the 
actual amount paid by the capitalist if he succeeds in buying the entire 
capital issue of a desired enterprise. He differentiates between the 
speculative valuation of the bourse and what is called the intrinsic 
value, the capital actually needed to give the business a start. This 
differentiation is the keynote to the further discussion. The author 
keeps continually before the reader these two amounts: the capital 
actually expended to develop a business to meet the requirements of 
the public; and the amount needed for purely speculative purposes. 

One direction which we always must distinguish in the formation of 
capital is for industrial and productive ends. Against it is another direction 
which we commonly call with the name speculation, when the content of 
future chance or the uncertainty of calculation either not at all or only in an 
unimportant degree is found in it. This formation of capital for speculative 
ends, accompanied by a non-material rise in value and in price, meets us in 
various forms—this phenomenon is in no wise immanent in capital as such. 
(P. 23.) 

The method that Dr. Eberstadt has chosen to prove his thesis is 
sufficiently interesting to warrant even a lengthy illustration. 

In a table on pp. 34-41 Dr. Eberstadt gives the total capitalization 
of the part of the mining industry that is quoted on the Berlin bourse 
and the rise in these values from January 1, 1895, to April 1, 1900: 


BERGWERKE AND HUTTEN. 


Face value January 1, 1895 - . - . - - M. 661,380,890 
Bourse value January 1, 1895 - - - - - - 777,163,163 
Bourse value April I, 1900 - - - - - - 1,475,328,463 
Face value of new issues between January I, 1895, and April 

I, 1900 - - - : - - - - - 299,808,000 
Bourse value of these new issues April 1, I900_- - 611,135,564 


The difference between the bourse values of January 1, 1895, and 
April 1, 1900, is M. 698,165,300. The industry has received no share 
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of this sum, nor could it have done so. The bourse value on January 
1, 1895, as well as on April 1, 1900, depends directly on these already 
existing issues. The industry itself, consequently, cannot be influenced 
by the change of values of this stock. The whole movement is in this 
case altogether a speculative one. 

It is to the value of the stock issued during this period that we 
have to look for the amount of capital that has flowed into this industry. 
It has first received the total face value of the new stock issued, M. 
299,808,000. To discover what part of the difference between the face 
and bourse value of this new stock, M. 311,327,564, has benefited the 
industry, Dr. Eberstadt analyzes the total mining stock, share and 
bonds, issued 1899, to find the proportion of the speculative increase 
that the industry has shared. 

Face value of mining stock issued on Berlin bourse 1899 - M. 108,568,922 
Bourse value March I, 1900 - - - - - - 227,405,971 


Part of this stock was sold on the date of issue at par, part at a premium 
or ata loss. The actual price paid for the total stock at the time of 
issue (Kapitalreinanspruch) was M. 120,001,288. The difference 
between the face value and bourse value is M. 118,837,049, of which 
the industry has received the difference between face value and Kapita/- 
reinanspruch— M. 11,432,366= 9.62 per cent.; and speculation—M. 
107,404,683 = 90.38 per cent. 

This proportion of 9.62 to 90.38, the author thinks, favors industry 
as it is struck in a tide-wave of prosperity. The difference between M. 
299,808,000, the face value of new issues 1895-1900, and M. 611,132,- 
564, the bourse value April 1, 1900, is M. 311,327,564, of which 9.62 
per cent.= M. 29,949,712 increases the industrial capital. The remain- 
ing 90.38 per cent.—M. 281,377,852 swells the capital devoted to 
speculation, which now amounts to M. 979,543,152—nearly one 
thousand million marks. Ifto the account of the industrial capital 
are added M. 89,694,900, bonds issued during the period, we have as 
the total increase of capital devoted to industry M. 419,452,612; that 
is, in this field, industry compares with speculation in the demand for 
capital, as 419.4 million marks against 979.4, or 80 millions against 
186.5, yearly. 

Whence does this capital come? 


We know the amount of capital that the mining industry yearly demands 
on the Berlin bourse, 117.2 millions in the exceptional year of 1899 and an 
average of 80 millions during the last five years. Against this we may 
estimate the amount that the same industry has placed to the disposition of 
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the market in the form of dividends alone. We may suppose that by a low 
estimate the bourse value of the shares draws a dividend of 6 per cent., the 
bonds 4 percent..... These dividends amount, 1899, to M. 134,555,282. 
(P. 44.) 

More than sufficient to meet the demand of 117.2 millions. 

As the result of his whole investigation of the industrial field, he 
finds that 
the surplus production of the individual industries abundantly covers the 
demand for new capital. The yearly outflow which is brought to the invest- 
ment market transcends by far the amounts drawn by the same industries 
from the market, There exists in no single branch of industry a dispropor- 
tion between supply and demand, upon which the harmful slogan of Ger- 
many’s capitalistic impotency can be founded. (P. 99.) 

On the contrary, 
when Germany declares itself unable to create capital sufficient for its pro- 
duction, it is at the outset plain that certain factors are at hand that turn 
capital aside from its productive use. (P. 102.) 

In the same painstaking manner Dr. Eberstadt analyzes all the 
other categories from which the demands upon the German invest- 
ment market come. The chapters on banking and on foreign loans 
are especially good. One is, however, compelled to interpose a ques- 
tion whether the author does not at times overstrain his point. He 
sums up on pp. 100, ror the total bourse value of all stocks of indus- 
trial, commercial, and transportation corporations to 932 million 
marks (number of shares X current quotation), their face value being 
588 millions, and the actual price received at date of issue 668 millions. 
Do these 932 millions represent actual capital? Is he correct in say- 
ing that “speculation has demanded from the industrial issues of 1899 
264 million marks’”—the difference between 932 and 668? Do not 
these high bourse quotations merely indicate the degree of perfection 
into which the German credit system has developed? These 932 
millions— if they represent anything at all—represent the capitalized 
earning power of the industries. ‘This sum does not indicate that at 
the close of 1899 the speculators had at their command 264 millions 
more than they had at the beginning of the year. To approximate 
the resources of the stock market, one needs to know among other 
things the amount of cash capital that is not immediately wanted in 
circulation. ‘The perfection of the banking and credit institutions and 
the rapidity by which cash money circulates. throughout the country 
has more to do with speculation than the conditions of industry. As 
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the stock speculator does not invest, but only transfers capital from one 
man to another, a small amount of capital can go a long way. As 
will always be the case, the market being usually controlled by a few 
men, these men facilitate the turning over of capital in their direction, 
and larger, and consequently more effective, sums are available for 
desirable industrial investment. In this way the stock market serves a 
function useful to the industries. It is conceivable that a successful 
speculator will bid more for capital than an investor in industry can 
atford to pay and thus deprive industry of needed capital. But it 
must also be considered that stock speculation to be permanently suc- 
cessful must deal with rising values ; that is, the speculator must see to 
it that the profits of the corporation in stock of which he is dealing 
must be permanent or increasing. That compels him to supply the 
industry with capital for such improvements and enlargements as the 
conditions of the consumption market will warrant. How much actual 
capital the speculators need for speculative purposes, or really have at 
their disposition, cannot be found out by the tables given by the 
author. The weak part of the book is this loose treatment of stock 
speculation. The prominent position given to the bourse quotations 
leads to a confusion of comparing what is a purely arbitrary figure 
with wealth available for capital investment. Too much blame must 
not, however, be imputed to the author. He does not pretend to give 
a theory of speculation. If he does not explain the nature of it, he 
does present a mass of data that are necessary to its explanation. 

It is, however, in the speculation in land values that the author dis- 
cerns the gravest danger. To the discussion of this question the 
author brings a familiarity and grasp already displayed in his previous 
work Stddtische Bodenfragen. The increasing prosperity raises the 
value of land, especially of city real estate. The land does not neces- 
sarily add any material element to this prosperity, but the owner is in 
a monopoly position to tax every wealth-producing factor. The desira- 
bility to carry the heaviest mortgage possible upon real estate causes a 
continual demand upon the loan market. The burdens of this indebt- 
edness are not carried by the owners, but are immediately transferred 
to other shoulders. While the total demand for capital on the stock 
market in 1899 for all purposes other than land and real estate was 
1,832 million marks, the capitalization of these latter demanded 3,700 
million marks, of which over 1,900 million marks were needed to pay 
the interest on the current debt. From the author’s point of view 
these rising land values, when they are not based on direct productivity, 
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are purely speculative. The demand for capital for investment in such 
values is a drain upon the productive resources. It cripples industry, 
it reacts upon the municipal and state bond market. 

The demand of the land mortgages strikes at the foundations of produc- 
tion, and grows continually through increased additions and turning over. 
The too heavy expense for this purpose means a grave and detrimental 
obstacle to Germany, while no other country has to carry an indebtedness 
approaching this. (P. 261.) 

As long as such an unreasonable amount of mortgages are on the market, 
it is no wonder that the conditions of our public loans are more unfavorable 
than those of other nations and that new issues find such bad receptions. 
The mortgage absorbs everything. (P. 201.) 

The difficulties through which Germany is at present passing, both 
in regard to the perplexing housing problem in the industrial centers, 
and the insecurity of certain banking establishments through their close 
connection with land speculation, give an added pertinency to the 
author’s discussion. He has stated the question squarely; he also 
endeavors to point out the remedies. If the individual owner and the 
business community are not responsible for this form of speculation, 
but the legal and administrative institutions (p. 264), then a thorough 
and scientific investigation into the conditions is necessary to find the 
way out. It is such an investigation that Dr. Eberstadt has made for 
Germany. His work is of more than local or national interest. His 
data are, of course, based upon the conditions of Germany, but analo- 
gies can be drawn and principles will be found that are helpful ina 
similar survey of other countries. Even now, the book will cause the 
economists of other countries to ponder whether the causes that, in the 
estimation of the author, have brought a sudden check to the German 
prosperity are really at hand and will have the same effects upon the 


rising prosperity of other commercial countries. 


S. G. LINDHOLM. 
New York. 


L’irrigation, ses conditions géographiques, ses modes et son organtsa- 
tion dans la Péninsule Ibérique et dans l' Afrique du nord. By 
Jean Brunues. Paris: C. Naud, 1yo2. Pp. xvii+518. 

In this work Professor Brunhes studies irrigation in Spain, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Egypt from a single point of view—the influence of geo- 
graphical conditions on the organizations controlling the use of water. 
The object of the study as brought out in his introduction is as 
follows : 
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To ascertain and establish, if possible, in an exact, definite manner in 
what measure certain economic facts of the organization and regulation of 
water are more or less dependert upon natural conditions. 

It is not the purpose either to prepare a catalogue of the places where 
irrigation is practiced or a list of the works that have been built ; we wish to 
study irrigation as a practice . .. . that is to say, our sole object has been 
to ascertain the status of the irrigation problem and how it has been solved — 
what ideas prevailed in regard to irrigation and in what manner, by what 
various types of organization, have the acts of man corresponded to natural 
conditions. 


In another place the question is stated in another way: 

Is it possible to establish any connection between the geographical char- 
acteristics which distinguish a given region and the various forms of organi- 
zation which in that region have regulated and controlled the use of water? 


In discussing the relationship between natural conditions and the 
organizations controlling the use of water the author presents a greater 
volume of facts regarding the countries studied than is brought 
together in any other one work on the subject, and its greatest value 
lies in this mass of information, rather than in what may be termed its 
philosophical features, although these have their value. 

The main thesis of the book, to bear out which a mass of evidence 
is submitted, is that the greater the scarcity of water, the greater is the 
necessity for regulation, and therefore the organizations providing this 
regulation depend upon the geographical conditions which produce 
the scarcity. Probably no one will take issue with the statement that 
the scarcity necessitates regulation ; almost every American who has 
written on the subject of public control of the water supply in recent 
years has stated this fact. But is Professor Brunhes right in calling 
scarcity of water a geographical condition? Is not demand as mucha 
factor in producing scarcity as supply? That it is is clearly shown in 
the discussion of Granada, although the author overlooks the fact, 
owing to his rigid adherence to this point of view. He says that in 
Granada there has been no general control of the water supply, because 
it was ample, but that the introduction of sugar-beet culture is creating 
an increased demand for water and a consequent scarcity which makes 
organization necessary. It is plain that the scarcity in this case is the 
direct result of an economic change. The geographical conditions 
have remained unchanged. Again, in the discussion of Egypt, the 
change from the old system of agriculture under which but one crop 
per year was raised, and that depending on the Nile flood, to the pres- 
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ent system of perennial irrigation has increased the demand for water 
and made necessary the absolute control of the Nile exercised by the 
British. Here again scarcity is the immediate result of economic 
changes, and any changes in the regulation of the Nile must be the 
result of these new economic conditions, since none of the natural con- 
ditions have been changed. On his own presentation of facts, the 
author is only half right in making scarcity a geographical condition. 

There is, however, value in his suggestions that these conditions be 
taken into account in establishing rules for the regulation of the use of 
water. There is no necessity for such regulation where the supply 
meets the needs of all, and any systems established to control water in 
such places will fall into disuse or be a useless burden and annoyance 
to the water-users. This has been recognized in some of our western 
states. Utah and Nevada each passed laws providing for the control 
of their streams by the county commissioners of their several counties, 
each board to decide whether such control was necessary in its county. 

The more important question of the influence of natural conditions 
upon the form of the organization controlling the use of water is not 
so fully treated as the general question of the extent of organization. 
The forms found in the countries studied are very fully described, but 
the extent to which these forms are dictated by natural conditions is 
not brought out. In fact the author seems to be blind to every con- 
sideration except extent of organization. This can best be brought 
out by reference to his comparison of the Valencian organization in 
Spain and the English organization in Egypt. In Valencia the water- 
users under each canal are organized into a syndicate, and elect bien- 
nially a board of directors and a superintendent. The superintendents 
of all canals form a water court, which has absolute authority in times 
of scarcity to control the whole water supply. In Egypt the English 
officials, in whose choice the water-users have no voice, have just as 
absolute control of the water supply, and can dictate what crops shall 
be watered and what crops left to burn for lack of water in times of 
scarcity. In discussing the Egyptian system Professor Brunhes says: 

Notwithstanding the dimensions of Egypt, notwithstanding the difficulties 
of a general organization, notwithstanding the absence of historical traditions 
touching this matter, notwithstanding the natural tide of modern European 
ideas which inspire the Egyptian government, notwithstanding the dissimi- 
larity between the actual political system and the ancient systems, we find 
born today in Egypt a system and an organization which are altogether analo- 
gous, in their object and in their effect, to the system and the organization 
of water in the old garden-spot of Valencia. 
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As regards form, these two organizations represent the extremes — 
one is purely co-operative, and in the other the farmers have no voice. 
And as to their object, the only common point is the completeness of 
the control of the water supply. In the Valencian organization the 
people control the water supply for the purpose of getting the most 
out of it for themselves—the farmers. In Egypt the English control 
the use of the Nile for the sake of getting the most out of it for them- 
selves—the alien rulers. The effects are equally divergent. On the 
whole the evidence given goes to show that the form of organization 
depends more on social conditions and political ideals than on geo- 
graphical conditions. This also is brought out in the discussion of 
Egypt. ‘The French, who were in Egypt before the English, according 
to the author, 
could scarcely become despotic organizers of the water supply. The English, 
who arrived from India, found themselves prepared by habit and experience 
rather than by nature and temperament for their conception of an irrigation 
service altogether independent and strongly centralized... .. With the 
economic ideas called liberal, which have so long prevailed without opposi- 
tion in our official schools, a Frenchman cannot conceive of the réle of the 
sovereign irrigation service as anything but a usurpation of power. England, 
pretended country of liberal ideas, which has always had the talent of 
upholding in the world the theories which would best serve her interests, has 
never troubled herself with liberalism toward strange peoples, and she had 
no inconvenient traditions against planting herself in Egypt and there becom- 
ing the mistress of the Nile, the mistress of the water. 

The Egyptian system may then be called the result of English 
ideas. The result of French ideas may be seen in Algeria and Tunis, 
where the government has declared itself the owner of the water and 
helps the people to build works, but leaves the control of these works 
to syndicates similar to those found in Spain. A study of American 
irrigation would show the same thing. An absolute government con- 
trol such as exists in Egypt, which recognized no rights in water-users, 
could not exist in this country because our whole system of govern- 
ment and all our ideals are based on the rights of the individual. 

Yet the form of organization best fitted to any locality does depend 
quite largely on geographical conditions. If an isolated locality has a 
water supply independent of any other locality, a simple co-operative 
organization will suffice for itsneeds. But on large streams, where the 
use in one locality affects the supply of other localities perhaps hundreds 
of miles away, these simple organizations will not answer because the 
localities are too far apart for their people to work together con- 
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veniently. Some power superior to both must step in and control the 
division of the stream between them. But the form which this general 
control will take, and should take, depends more largely upon social 
and political conditions than upon geographical conditions. Professor 
Brunhes has done the world a service in calling attention to the rela- 
tion between geographical conditions and the principles which should 
rule in the control of the water supply, but, on the whole, he seems to 
have attributed too great an influence to these natural conditions. 

As has been stated, this work gives a great mass of valuable infor- 
mation. All of this is of great interest to Americans, because our 
irrigation institutions have not yet become fixed, and the lessons 
learned by centuries of experience in these older countries can be 
applied to our problems. Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book just at present is that dealing with the French public works in 
Tunis and Algeria, because our own government has just started upon 
similar works. The policy of the French in Algeria is shown by the 
following quotation : 

The state is to build the greater part of the works, at its expense ; on the 
other hand, it is not to undertake such works until the interested colonists 
have demonstrated, by the organization of a syndicate organization, that they 
recognize the unity of their interests and will assure the means of serving the 
same’ The state demands co-operation from this association to the extent 
that the latter shall stand part of the first cost of installing dams, canals, etc., 
their proportion varying according tothe case, and the state agrees to pay at 
least four-fifths of the expenses. In return, it exacts that the syndicate shall 
pay all expenses for subsequent repairs. ... . 

The Service of Irrigated Farming of Tunis appears to have adopted and 
to follow increasingly that which we have called, in connection with Algeria, 
the policy of syndicate associations. The state wisely bears an important 
part of the expense of conserving the waters and supplying the canals, buton 
condition that the syndicate associations, regularly organized, shall bear the 
remainder of the expense. 

According to the decree of September 15, 1897, the state even agrees to 
bear all the expense of establishing works, but on condition that the ‘ syndi- 
cate should guarantee to reimburse the state for the amount advanced, pay- 
able in annuities not to exceed a period of twenty-five years.” 


The plan advanced by the secretary of the interior for the con- 
struction of irrigation works in this country is in principle the same as 
that adopted by the French in Algeria and Tunis. In neither country 
has the plan been in operation long enough to test its efficiency. The 
French plan is by far the more liberal in its details ; the United States 
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law requires that the water-users shall repay the entire cost of the 
works in ten years, while in Algeria the French government meets at 
least four-fifths of the cost of the works, and in Tunis gives the syndi- 
cates twenty-five years in which to repay the cost of works built by the 
government. It is the opinion of many in this country that farmers 
cannot pay the cost of government works in ten years, and the French 
are evidently of the same opinion. It is very likely that this provision 
of our law will have to be amended before government works will be 
financially successful. Ray P. TEELE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Human Nature and the Social Order. By CwarLtes Horron 
CooLtry. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp, 
Vili + 404. 

PROFESSOR COOLEy's conception of social relations is based upon 
a different theory of personality from that hitherto prevailing in social 
philosophy. The current sociological doctrine, he thinks, is a veiled 
materialism, seeing that it regards society as an association of human 
organisms, rather than as an association of persons. As these organ- 
isms are plainly separate, the only way of cementing them into a social 
‘ aggregate is to assume some special trait—sociability, altruism, or the 
like. Professor Cooley, on the other hand, insists that social order is 
a matter of conduct, conduct is a matter of motive, and motive springs 
from “personal ideas,” 7. ¢., ideas of persons. The problem of social 
order can be nothing else than a psychical problem, how to harmonize 
selves, whereas it has been conceived as a physiological problem, how 
to harmonize organisms. “My association with you consists in the rela- 
tion between my idea of you and the rest of my mind.” “The imme- 
diate social reality is the personal idea.” Society itself “is a relation 
among personal ideas.” Persons “are not separable and mutu- 
ally exclusive, like physical bodies,” but interpenetrate one 
another. “Self and other do not exist as mutually exclusive social 
facts,” and hence do not need to be held together by a cement of 
altruism. “We donot think ‘I’ except with reference to a comple- 
mentary thought of other persons.” The false antithesis of “society 
and individual,” “egoism and a/ter,” arises from conceiving personal 

ideas as having the separateness of material bodies. 
Personal opposition is not the collision of two organisms, but the 
incompatibility of two self-ideas. The tap-root of evil is feebleness of 
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imagination, which prisons one in the suggestions of his organism and 
leaves his ideas of others dim and weak. Conscience is not a distinct 
faculty. We apply it to those judgments which ensue upon “a some- 
what protracted mental struggle involving an imaginative weighing of 
conflicting personal ideas.” The right is not the altruistic, but that 
which is felt to be rational. The wrong is not private, but the par- 
tial, the irrational. ‘‘To violate conscience is to act under the 
the control of an incomplete and fragmentary state of mind.” The 
sense of right is the peculiar feeling that accompanies mental unifica- 
tion. It is our need of vivid ideas of absent persons that makes “all 
goodness and justice, all right of any large sort, depend upon an 
active imagination.” 

Taking this strictly psychical view of human relations, Professor 
Cooley proceeds to discuss in a delightful way such special cases as 
communion, conformity and nonconformity, rivalry, hero-worship, 
leadership, confession, personal degeneracy, freedom, etc. ‘Through- 
out he avoids the jargon of the schools and utters his thought in pure 
and graceful English sown with polished phrases and pointed epi- 
grams. The skeleton of psychological analysis is overlaid with a 
wealth of illustrative material drawn from literature and autobiography. 
The book, moreover, has the ozone of independent and unacademic 
thinking, and will not age rapidly. 

The author’s psychology is built along the line followed by James, 
Royce, and Baldwin, and is probably proof against serious criticism. 
One may, however, think twice before accepting his implications as 
to the true character of sociology. 

That the selves of associates can so develop and englobe one another 
as to bring about a social equilibrium can hardly be doubted in the 
face of the author’s demonstration. But one may question if the moral 
self he describes is typical. Is this intellectualized being actuated 
only by secondary emotions flowing from his ideas of himself and of 
other selves normal? Where are primary emotions, like Hunger und 
Liebe? Is this thought-system in which personal ideas fall into an 
orderly whole the bed rock of personality? Is it not rather a thin crust, 
liable to be shattered by the volcanic uprush of burning desires from 
the physical organism? 

As one follows this “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of personality, to the Ce- 
lestial City, one cannot but exclaim: ‘“ Where, then, is the struggle for 
existence?” The self, far from being the aura of an exigent organism 
with canine teeth, is “any cherished idea,” “any line of thought with 
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which one tends to be unduly preoccupied.” Selfishness arises, not 
from the clamor of wants, but from “inadequacy of imagination.” 
Hostility there is, but it does not arise out of interferences, but out of 
incompatibilities. Rivalry is recognized, but it is a mere sporting 
competition and has nothing to do with practical aims. Resentment 
flames out, not against those who thwart us, but against those who 
entertain “an injurious thought regarding something which we cherish 
as a part of our self.” Surely this ethereal psychology goes with three 
meals a day and a bank account. The mirroring of the selves of all 
in the mind of each may keep in order sated, comfortable people, but 
hardly persons with unsatisfied wants yapping at their heels. One won- 
ders if the study of moral psychology in the confessions of Montaigne, 
Rousseau, Emerson, Goethe, and other geniuses, may not mislead one 
as to the forces that hold commonplace persons in orderly relations. 
Whiie, then, this deeply pondered book will doubtless bring many 
sociologists under the conviction of sin, it is not certain they will be 
willing to go along with the author in his extremely subjective inter- 
pretation of the social reality. Sociology occupied with groups of 
creatures marked in soul and body by ancient conditions of survival — 
these groups being in definite relations to other groups, and toa 
physical environment— must be an objective science. It would 
scarcely meet the expectations formed of it if it admitted that “mind 


. is the Zocus of society.” 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Essai d'une philosophie de la solidarité. By Lton BourGeots. 
Paris: Alcan, 1902. 

Ir is increasingly doubtful if Marx’s X/assen-Kampf is the sole 
means to the amelioration of the lot of the masses. Certain it is that 
a significant change is coming over the leaders of the working class in 
France and Germany. As they win support among the intellectuals, 
as they find themselves making substantial headway, they appeal less 
to class hatred and more to the sentiment of justice. They would 
vanquish their opponents in the sphere of moral ideas as well as in the 
political arena. 

A sign of this new temper is the series of lectures and discussions 
on social solidarity given in the Ecole des hautes études sociales and 
presided over by Léon Bourgeois, formerly prime minister of France. 
The aim of M. Bourgeois is to recast the canons of justice in the light 
of sociological thought. The moral philosophers, owing to a defective 
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analysis of the social relations, have drawn the sphere of duties too 
narrow. Sociology shows there is in society a transmitted fund of 
knowledge and organization which individuals are able to take 
advantage of only in very unequal degrees. He argues that those who 
are in a position to utilize this social capital owe something to those 
debarred by circumstance from exploiting this capital. Furthermore, 
there are risks attending social progress as well as gains, and these 
risks should be compensated out of these gains and not borne by 
innocent individuals. Let us, says M. Bourgeois, mutualize that 
portion of our prosperity which is of social origin. Let us reduce those 
inequalities of condition which arise, not from the natural inequalities 
of men, but from the unequal distribution of the risks and advantages 
of social progress. 

M. Bourgeois is neither communist nor collectivist. He believes 
in individual liberty and private property, but he would subject them 
to heavier ethical obligations than the old moral individualism has 
imposed. Only by acquitting his debt to society can one moralize his 
possessions. Only by recognizing the facts of solidarity and discharg- 
ing the resulting obligations does one achieve a sphere of righteous 
liberty. 

From his principle of mutualizing social capital and social risk our 
author deduces the justice of gratuitous state education, restriction of 
child labor, limitation of the hours of labor, workingmen’s insurance, 
old-age pensions, progressive taxation, the social appropriation of sur- 
plus value, and the suppression of special privileges and monopolies. 
The favor these measures have won outside of the working class is 
largely due no doubt to the very considerations the French statesman 
has set forth so eloquently. When it is remembered that this statesman 
has helped to shape the new civic and moral teaching France imparts 
to her children, one will beware of belittling these “ideologies.” 

EDWARD ALSwWorRTH RoOss. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


A History of Factory Legislation. By B. L. Hurcuins and A. 
Harrison, B.A. (Lond.). With a Preface by Sipney WEBB. 
Westminster: P. S. King & Son, 1903. 8vo, pp. xviii+ 
372. 

Tuis, the first adequate history of the English factory laws, is not 
merely a collection of facts; its intelligent presentation and interpre- 
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tation of details should enable the reader to understand as a whole, the 
growth, through a hundred years of that important body of laws. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to name another work which shows so 
well as this, in one concrete instance, the normal process by which a 
great body of legislation, on a particular subject, germinates and then 
matures through numerous slow accretions, as successive legislators, 
like Goethe’s mule, “seeking his way in the fog,” enact piecemeal, 
often with feigned purpose, what legislators and people would not 
venture to enact at a stroke, and with undisguised intent. 

As to the most striking of these laws (those restricting the hours of 
labor), one must notice first of all the peculiarly British legislative 
habit of doing one thing while seeming to do another. The labor 
of adult men has been restricted successively under the pretext of 
defending pauper children (to whom the state owes protection), and 
later, under the pretense of a chivalric regard for feminine weakness. 
In all this the effect upon the working hours of men, ostensibly an 
incident, was in fact the main purpose; a bit of strategy has thus 
served well to combat the prejudice in favor of free contract. The 
“parliamentary and public ground” for supporting the ten-hour bill, 
we are told, was the “cruelty of employing young children for long 
hours,” yet the chairman of the commission of 1833 declared that “not 
a single witness . . . . supported it on the above grounds.” A bill 
permitting the employment of two eight-hour shifts of children was 
opposed by the operatives in the same period, because it would facili- 
tate the employment of men for sixteen hours. Lord Ashley’s bill of 
1837 was “shelved on the ground that Lord Ashley’s concern for the 
children was not genuine, and that his real object was to restrict the 
labor of adults.’””’ When the protection of women came to serve as a 
pretext, there was wide recognition of the fact that it was only a pre- 
text. As the reformers could not directly compel a limitation of work 
for the whole factory, “they turned their attention to the women and 
fought the battle ‘ behind the women’s petticoats.’”’ 

The fact is in tais book once more made plain that this stealthy 
violation of the principle of “free contract” was scarcely an encroach- 
ment on the interests of the employers. Long hours resulted from 
competition rather than from the real interests of the individual em- 
ployers. One great manufacturer abridged the noon-day rest, and 
“this abridgement was promptly adopted at other mills.” In the 
forties “‘ law-abiding manufacturers petitioned Parliament to be pro- 
tected from the immoral competition of their rivals. In the fifties “a 
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large proportion of the masters were not averse to shortening the hours 
of work, if it could be done by common consent,” and in 1853 certain 
employers in Scotland agreed to limit the hours of labor to sixty-six, 
but found that it was in the power of two or three masters to defeat 
such an agreement. 

Macaulay’s opinion that the evils of the factory system are old, that 
what is new is “the intelligence which discerns and the humanity 
which remedies them,” is corroborated by Miss Harrison and Miss 
Hutchins, who have gathered some fragments of testimony strongly 
tending to show that the cruel excesses of child-labor had continued 
for generations before the great inventions and the advent of large 
factories, that “the factory system and machinery merely took what 
they found,” and even that the factory system, by calling attention to 
these evils, by making them conspicuous, perhaps by exaggerating them 
to an intolerable degree, has prepared the way for their removal. It 
is significant in this connection to notice that the movement for 
reform repeatedly showed itself especially vigorous where the industrial 
revolution was most advanced, and most of all at Manchester, the 
much traduced. 

This legislative work is at the present moment only half finished. 
What has been attempted has achieved as great a measure of success as 
one could reasonably expect, and its success is attested by the general 
acquiescence of the public and the frequently dramatic conversion of 
earlier opponents. But the legislator refuses to interfere with indus- 
trial liberty by a regulation of certain industries which seem excep- 
tional or which have been neglected for no very evident reason. In 
particular the sweated home industries perpetuate the ancient evils 
which have been so nearly eradicated in factories and workshops, and 
our authors regard with some discouragement the fact that, whether 
from deference to arguments often discredited or from sheer inertia the 
public shows so little indication of a purpose to complete its work and 
these writers look for relief to the spread of information as to existing 
conditions, the growth of public intelligence, and & better appreciation 
of the fact that the general well being is threatened by the enfeeble- 
ment of any portion of the community. It seems reasonable to trust 
further — perhaps even more—to the growing intelligence and self- 
assertiveness of persons in the neglected trades. Society helps those 
who help themselves. The most abject members of a community are 
not those who excite the most active sympathy. The existing factory 
laws would scarcely have been enacted but for the activity of the fac- 
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tory workers, incited by the more enlightened among them. Similarly, 
an effective regulation of sweat-shops will most probably follow a 
vigorous movement on the part of the victims themselves, doubtless 
through unions. The theory that men should be left to sell their labor 
without interference by the state may be a bad theory ; and it is cer- 
tainly often rejected in legislative practice; but if rejected as to indi- 
viduals, it still commonly prevails as to classes of work-people. 
A. P. WINsTON. 


Les gréves. By Leon DE Paris: Victor Le Coffre, 
1903. 8vo, pp. vil + 257. 

M. De SeiLHac’s work is not devoid of interest; it presents in 
fragmentary fashion a considerable array of facts and somewhat intelli- 
gent comment, which doubtless justify its publication as a contribution 
to the popular literature of the subject. An American reader will 
probably be interested most in the pages which present excellently (in 
strong contrast with what we know here ) the French law of strikes and 
of workmen’s combinations, as the law has been judicially interpreted 
and enforced. The method of the work as a whole is, however, purely 
narrative, and not at all analytic, and it can scarcely be said to offer 


anything substantially new or peculiarly valuable. 
A. P. W. 


Le paysan et la crise rurale: Notice sur la dépopulation des cam- 
pagnes, ses causes, ses effets, et ses remédes.: By ACHILLE Mac- 
NIER. Paris: Librairie des Publications officielles et du 
Bulletin des Lois, Georges Roustan, 1902. I2mo, pp. 141. 


THE desertion of country-side for city by-ways, and the causes and 
social consequences of migration into urban communities, has fallen 
under the facile pen of M. Achille Magnier—poet, romancer, humani- 
tarian, philosopher, and writer of prize essays for the Société nationale 
@encouragement au bien. According to M. Magnier, the population 
problem in France resolves itself, in the last analysis, into the problem 
of rural depopulation. It is in agricultural sections that natural 
increase of population is most rapid, and the retardation of growth of 
the French population as a whole is explained as a direct consequence 
of the very general migration which has taken place out of the country 
into the city—a movement which has involved some 13 per cent. of 


the total French population, or approximately five millions of people, 
during the last fifty years. This is felt to be a serious condition by 
those who believe, as does M. Magnier, that the political future of 
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France depends largely upon her numerical strength, and who are 
disposed to quote in this connection the old adage, “‘ gui n’avance pas 
recule!”’ The mail terrible from which the French people are suffering 
is declared to be a mortally apoplectic concentration of vital forces in 
the national capital, which induces in rural communities an equally 
critical condition of social anemia. 

Paris is absorbing, year by year, the greater part of the growth of 
the French population, and in other departments the census returns 
show that it is the urban populations alone which have gained, while 
outside these centers there has been a decrease in population. 

The psychology of motive underlying those migratory currents 
which result in the organic growth of great urban centers is not yet 
very well understood. Conditions appear to be less favorable in the 
city than in the country for the maintenance of any given standard of 
comfort ; rates of mortality, sickness, and crime are higher. The 
supply of labor greatly exceeds demand. Witness figures cited 
from official documents recording seven thousand applicants in Paris 
for twenty janitorships. Meanwhile labor is not available for cultivating 
the soil and gathering crops throughout the country at large. In fact, 
these migrations appear to take place in accordance with physical laws 
rather than as a result of intelligent volition, and the population prob- 
lem thus becomes one in physical science. The same formule apply 
to demographic and to natural phenomena. The laws of coherence and 
gravitation that regulate molecular action and fixation in material 
substances apply with equal certainty to population masses. Large 
aggregates of population attract with a force proportional to their 
masses and from year to year this force, obeying the formule of mass 
and distance, determines absolutely the migrations and geographical 
distribution of a people. 

M. Magnier is one of a host of able thinkers in France who are 
discussing ways and means of staying this blind rush cityward, and of 
disillusionizing the misguided “ disinherited ” children of the peasant 
populations who would undertake the vain quest of fortune and honor 
and social distinction in great cities. The program of the Ligue 
de decentralisation, which is working to effect a radical decentralization 
of political power and administration of economic activities and of 
intellectual and social life is presented and other similar movements 
on foot to fix population upon the land are described. 

The institution of the family, upon which all our social life depends, 
it is declared, is seriously jeopardized. 


JoHN CuMMINGs. 
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Pure Sociology: A Treatise concerning the Origin and Spontaneous 
Development of Society. By Lester F. Warp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1903. 8vo, pp. xii+606. 


Or the value of this great treatise for the general science of soci- 
ology it is not the place of an economic journal to speak. Nor may 
one who is not himself a lifelong specialist in the science presume to 
pass an opinion of praise or dispraise on the culminating work of a 
man to whom the science owes so extraordinary a debt as to Dr. Ward. 
But even a lay reader may see and say this much, that Pure Sociology 
is a captivating volume by reason of lucid and forcible presentation as 
well as by its great range and command of information and its engag- 
ing style. It is a work of theory, presents a system wrought out 
symmetrically and in detail, with the maturity and poise of half-a-cen- 
tury’s unremitting work and with the fire of unfailing youth. 

Dr. Ward succeeds in what others have attempted. He: has 
brought the aims and method of modern science effectively into soci- 
ological inquiry. This method is the genetic one, which deals with 
the forces and sequence of development and seeks to understand the 
outcome by finding out how and why it has come about. The aim is 
to organize social phenomena into a theoretical structure in causal 
terms. The resulting system is too comprehensive, with too many 
ramifications, to admit of anything like an abstract or a general survey 
being presented in a brief space. 

What is of direct interest to economic students is found, chiefly, in 
chap. xiii, on “ Autogenetic Forces,” chaps. xvi and xvii, on “ The 
Directive Agent” and “ Biologic Origin of the Objective Faculties,” 
and in chaps. xix, and xx, on “ The Conquest of Nature” and “ The 
Socialization of Achievement.” It is only scattered sections and para- 
graphs, of these chapters that are of direct interest to economic theory, 
the main line of the argument, of course, bearing throughout on gen- 
eral sociological theory of which Dr. Ward’s economic views are only 
a ramification. The chapter on the autogenetic forces deals with the 
human agent in the process of production, and very suggestively dis- 
cusses the place and method of intelligence in industry. Broad and 
general as this discussion is, it contrasts in an illuminating way with 
the itemized and mechanical schematism that commonly does duty as 
a psychology of industry in the received doctrines, or even in such a 
special treatise as Tarde’s Psychologie économique. In chap. xvii, the 
sections on “Indirection” offer a bold analysis of the motives and 
methods of business traffic, of which the dominant note is given in the 
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proposition (p. 487) that “deception may almost be called the foun- 
dation of business.”” For economic purposes, Dr. Ward’s views on the 
“ Socialization of Achievement” (chap. xx) converge to the outcome 
that the trend of cultural growth sets indefeasibly toward collectivism, 
toward which he finds, on an analysis of the available data, that the 
most advanced of the industrial peoples have made the most sub- 
stantial approaches. 


Bevilkerungsbewegung, Kapitalbildung und periodische Wirtschafts- 
krisen. By Lupwic PouLe. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1902. 8vo, pp. 92. 

THE objective point of this pamphlet is a theory of crises, or more 
precisely of depression, with a particular view to the bearing of 
depression on the fortunes of the working classes. Dr. Pohle does not 
consistently distinguish between crisis and depression, and for the most 
part “crisis” in his usuage means depression. As the wording of the 
title indicates, the causes of depression are sought in the movement 
of population and in the accumulation of capital. The movement 
of population here means, practically, the natural increase of the work- 
ing classes. This is the ultimate efficient factor to which depression 
is traceable. But it is through its relation to the accumulation of 
capital that this factor brings on the depression. 

The cause of the change from exaltation to depression I find in this, that 
the savings of the nation are no longer adequate to pay for the newly pro- 
duced capital goods . . . . It is, in short, the excessive demand for capital 
for use in industry which first brings this period of exaltation to a pause and 
finally changes it to a period of depression (p. 79, note 32). 

The periodicity of crises and depressions is traceable to psycho- 
logical grounds, to the cumulative change of animus in the undertaking 
class ; that is to say, these phenomena are essentially of a speculative 
nature. But the ulterior causes of this disturbance are of a material 
kind. The growth of the working-class population diverts the values 
produced from accumulation in the way of capitalizable savings to cur- 
rent consumption, resulting in a discrepancy between the accumulated 
funds and the productive goods on hand The accumulated funds 
not being adequate to pay for the industrial equipment necessary 
to afford the requisite current output, capitalization comes to a stand- 
still, there is an appearance of overproduction of productive goods, 
with a consequent decline in their value ; the industrial equipment in 
hand is therefore insufficient to give remunerative employment to the 
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workman, at the same time that a slack demand for productive goods 
discourages their further production. This unemployment is the sub- 
stantial fact of a period of depression. 

The theory furnishes its own refutation. For all that appears in 
Dr. Pohle’s discussion, the funded value of the productive goods in 
question should be competent, through the introduction of credit 
relations, to pay for, and therefore to capitalize, these goods in the 
form of increased industrial equipment. With the increased industrial 
equipment the working class should have no difficulty in finding 
remunerative employment: nor should the consumptive goods 
required by an increased working class be wanting, since the increased 
industrial equipment with an increased labor force should readily 
increase the output; nor should the workman want for the means with 
which to pay for what they need, since the heightened efficiency of 
industry and the livelier demand for labor resulting from it should 
give them good wages and steady work. In short, the factors to which 
Dr. Pohle traces depression should, on his own interpretation of the 
facts, result in brisk times. V. 


Kartell und Trust: Vergleichende Untersuchungen iiber dem Wesen 
und Bedeutung. By S. TscuiEvscHky. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 8vo, pp. iv + 129. 

To LEAVE no doubt as to the drift of the following discussion, I wish to 
emphasize that to my mind the comprehensive organization of industry, 
whether in the form of cartells or of trusts, is a necessity growing out of 
the current individualistic business methods. More particularly, I regard the 
cartell as a form of organization that has the promise of a very large place in 
the future development, especially of continental industry (preface.) 

The reason assigned for this favorable view of the cartell, as a 
practicable expedient for the industry of the continent, is the greater 
degree of identification of the business men of the continent with some 
one business concern. This gives the continental business concerns a 
quasi-personal character, in greater measure than the American or 
even the English, and so insures them a degree of initiative and con- 
sistent business policy such as the latter frequently lack. Hence the 
cartell, which leaves the corporate identity of the underlying concerns 
undisturbed, permits a larger net advantage to be gained from combi- 
nation, since the advantage of combination is gained while that of 
particular initiative is not lost. 

Dr. Tschievschky offers a very sane discussion of the bearing of 
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trust policy, especially as relates to the questions of capitalization and 
crisis (pp. 89-105). It is, as has been argued in detail by E. S. 
Meade in the case of the United States Steel Corporation, ¢. g., to 
the interest of the individual business men concerned to overcapitalize 
the corporation, in the sense that a large nominal capital will yield 
larger net gains to the promoters and to the former owners of the 
underlying companies; although the resulting corporation as such 
may not gain, or may not gain proportionately. Indeed, the high 
capitalization may place the corporation at a disadvantage. It may 
easily lead to a discrepancy between capitalization and earnings, and 
so may lead to cut-throat competition and eventual over-production 
and crisis. Particularly may the result be that, while the trusts succeed 
in securing their own ends, they do so at the cost of the rest of the 
industrial community, by throwing the pressure of competition on the 
rest, through price variations and the like, and so bringing on a 
general depression which may in the end spread even to the industries 
within the trust. ¥. 


L’évolution économique du XTX® siécle: Angleterre, Belgique, France, 
Etats-Unis. By Em. Caupertier. Paris: Giard & Briére, 
1903. 8vo, pp. 241. 

Tue French have long been noted for their general surveys in the 
fields of art, literature, science, and history. From time to time brave 
spirits have entered the economic field and attempted to deal with the 
great problems in the same way. Recently we have had Thérys, 
L’évolution économique, 1890-1900, en Tf Angleterre, 1’ Allemagne, les 
Etat-Unis et la France, and Blondel’s summary of German industry 
and agriculture. Each of the authors, however, departed from French 
traditions and has hung his economic facts on one thread. Théry 
talks of the burdens of militarism and the effects of recent wars upon 
the commercial greatness of nations; Blonde! places great stress upon 
education as an explanation of the rapid progress of the German 
empire; the author under review has much to say of alcoholism and its 
effects upon European workers as an explanation for the low place 
now occupied by France in the international conflict for trade. 

M. Cauderlier’s book is one with a purpose. How can the youth 
of France be shown the great advance made by the people of nations 
under the /aissez faire principle and the wisdom of keeping clear minds 
for the work of the future? The book is in effect a temperance tract. 
The point is kept in the back-ground until the second part of Book 
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III is reached. The opening phrase: “La formidable évolution 
économique a laquelle préside l’humanité depuis environ cent ans est 
la fille légitime des sciences exactes, qui pointent surtout depuis la 
seconde moitié du XVII‘ siécle: Mens agitat molem,” is used as a 
text. The author proceeds from this to an examination of industrial 
conditions during the last hundred years and gives over the major 
portion of the book to a presentation of the progress made in England, 
Belgium, France, and the United States. Attention is called to the 
increased wages, low prices, larger number of children in school, the 
shorter hours of labor, wider markets, and new methods of transporta- 
tion and manufacture now in vogue in modern nations. 

All of this is due, not to government restrictions, but to the free- 
dom of enterprise and the prevalence of the doctrine of /aissez faire. 
The progress of workers has nullified the prophecies of the socialists of 
the first half of the century and brought the problem to a question of 
modification rather than revolution. In this progress France has 
made less advance than other nations because of the protective sys- 
tem. The collectivist ideas are now being cast aside and co-operation 
introduced more and more in its various forms. A danger confronts 
European countries in their contests for world’s markets. To succeed, 
whether by the co-operation of employers with employees or of laborers 
with each other, depends upon the ability of every man to do his 
work. “L’alcoolisme” is the danger which is encouraged rather than 
retarded by the governments in their desire for revenues. Continuance 
at the present pace in the consumption of spirits means grave injury 
to French industry and the destruction of the initiative spirit. 

M. Caudelier is not always consistent in his arguments or in his 
illustrations; still his book contains the best temperance argument 
froin the industrial point of view that we have ever seen. 


Frank L. McVey. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Principles of Economics. By Dr. N. G. Pierson. Translated 
from the Dutch by A. A. Worzer. Volume I. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. xxx+ 
604. 


Tuis book is a translation of the first of the two volumes of the 
treatise which N. G. Pierson, the prime minister of Holland, has pub- 
lished in Dutch. ‘This volume contains Parts I and II, on “Value in 
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Exchange” and “Money.” The second volume, already published in 
the second edition in Dutch and now in course of translation into 
English, contains Part III, on “ Production,” and Part IV, on “The 
Revenue of the State.”” In its scope, method, and size the work occu- 
pies a position midway between the more compact text-books in Eng- 
lish and the monumental treatises of the German type. 

The introductory chapter deals in the conventional way with the 
nature, scope, and method of economics. ‘The chapter on the origin 
of value in exchange is a discussion along the line of Austrian econo- 
mists, and is perhaps the best brief exposition of the subject that can 
be found. Most of the first part is taken up with the subjects of rent, 
interest, profits, and wages. Especially full is the discussion of rent, 
to which three chapters are given, one on the rent of land and the 
other on the rent of houses. The theory is essentially that of Ricardo, 
illustrated by many modern facts and instances. The concreteness of 
the treatment is its greatest excellence. 

In his treatment of the interest on capital the author follows 
uncritically the views of Boehm-Bawerk, from his concept of capital to 
his lapse into the productivity theory, when he presents the round- 
about process as the main explanation of the origin of interest. Again, 
however, it is in the discussion of the concrete things affecting the 
rate of interest that the author is at his best. 

The brief chapter on profits follows the lines that have become 
well marked of late, and emphasizes the likeness of rent and profits 
far more than that of profits and wages. The place of the chapter 
before the discussion of wages is itself significant of this view. The 
author cites Mangoldt, Gross, and Mataja, and in general agrees with 
them, though not in details. He occupies here about the stage of 
theory that Francis A. Walker did, not in his view of the residual 
claimant, but in that of the contrast between profits and wages. 

In the chapter on wages is again shown much of the point of view 
taken by Walker. The analogy between interest and wages is strongly 
emphasized. Rent and profits are looked upon as differential incomes 
(although I believe that word is not used); they are not secured “on 
the economic margin of production;” interest and wages are thus 
secured. It need hardly be pointed out that this is a belated view, 
which still makes the theory of value consist of a number of different 
and contrasting laws. This again shows the conservatism of the 
author’s economic analysis. His further discussion of the practical 
question connected with wages is, as usual with him, sensible and 
interesting. 
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In the final chapter of Part I are discussed prices in relation to 
each other, and, at somewhat greater length, the relation of money to 
prices. In the first part he supplements and amends the statement of 
Ricardo much along the lines of Marshall, emphasizing the influence 
of demand as well as that of supply. 

Part II deals with four subjects in chapters ranging from thirty-one 
to sixty-seven pages in length, on the principal monetary systems, 
banking in the principal countries, bills of exchange and foreign 
exchanges, and the regulation of currencies. Doubtless it is more 
important to include such special discussions in a Dutch treatise on 
political economy than it is in an English treatise, a number of special 
treatises on these questions available in Dutch being fewer. However, 
the treatment of monetary questions is up to date and shows a wide 
knowledge and close familiarity with the subjects. It is in this field 
perhaps that the author appears at his best. 

The work will be well suited for a text in American colleges, if it 
were not for its size and the fact that its arrangement does not lend 
itself to the courses as usually planned in our colleges. Perhaps even 
these will not prove to be insuperable objections. To both student 
and teacher the book is suggestive and useful. In no sense can it be 
called a contribution to economic theory, for the author’s method is 
almost purely eclectic. He has the virtues of the practical and widely 
read man of affairs. Because of this fact the translation is an inter- 
esting and in some ways a valuable addition to the economic text- 


books available in English. 
FRANK A. FETTER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The American Cotton Industry. By T. M. Younc. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 8vo, pp. x +147. 

In this book Mr. Young has republished a series of articles con- 
tributed to the Manchester Guardian giving a clear and comprehensive 
comparison of conditions observed in the more important cotton mills 
of this country. All the large centers of the industry, the new ones in 
the South as well as the old ones in New England, were visited, and 
the striking facts that reveal themselves to the eye of a keen, well- 
trained observer are lucidly portrayed and their meaning discussed. 
In each factory the best features of machinery and labor organization 
are held up to view for the enlightenment of the English manufacturers. 

In the use of automatic machinery and all labor-saving devices Mr. 
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Young finds the American cotton mills in advance of the British. He 
thinks the English operative is a more skilled workman, but because 
the machinery furnished him is less effective his earnings are lower 
than those of the American operative and the labor cost is higher in 
England. The real wages and the standard of living are found to be 
decidedly higher in America. 


The book is very readable and suggestive. 
WILLIAM HILL. 


The Farmer's Business Handbook: A Manual of Simple Farm 
Accounts and of Brief Advice on Rural Law. By Isaac 
PuiLuties Roperts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. 
Pp. xiii + 300. 

PROFESSOR ROBERTS, who has done so much to promote agricul- 
tural education, has now contributed another volume to the “Rural 
Science” series. In it he does two things: he shows the farmer the 
necessity and the advantage of careful bookkeeping, and he gives prac- 
tical detailed instruction as to how the accounts should be kept. A 
general study and acceptance of the methods set forth would do much 
to make the American farmer a more successful business man. 

In the second part of the volume Mr. H. D. Mason gives a clear 
statement of the law applicable in the more common farm transactions 
and relations. 

At the close of the book are a number of statistical tables taken 


from the last census. 
W. H. 
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September Announcements 


Lectures on Commerce and Adminis- 
tration 


After an introductory lecture by PRroressor J. LAURENCE 
LauGHLIN on “Higher Commercial Education,” the book is 
divided into three series of lectures, on Railroads, Trade and 
Industry, and Banking and Insurance. 

Among the contributors under the first division are Mr. A. 
W. Suttivan, Assistant Second Vice-President of the Illinois 
Central R. R., on “Railway Management and Operation;” and 
Mr. E. D. Kenna, Vice-President of the A., T.& S. F. Ry., on 
“Railway Consolidation.” 

Under the head of Trade and Industry are presented papers 
by Mr. A. C. BartLetr on “Wholesale,” and Mr. Dorr Kim- 
BALL on “The Credit Department of Modern Business.” 

Among the lectures in Banking and Insurance are included 
two by Mr. James H. Ecxets on “Methods of Banking” and 
“The Comptroller of the Currency,” articles by Mr. D. R. 
FORGAN on investments, and by Mr. H. K. Brooks on the nature 
of foreign exchange business. 


340 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.62. 


A History of the Greenbacks 


With Special Reference to the Economic Conse- 
quences of Their Issue 


By Westey MITCHELL. 


The first part of this book is given up to a study of the events 
which led to the issue of the paper money. In the second part, 
the effects of the desertion of a metallic for a paper standard 
are traced in detail; prices are examined, on the basis of the 
Aldrich report, and the effect of price-changes on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. This investigation incidentally proves the truth 
of the subsistence theory of wages. 


xvi+578 pp., 8vo, cloth; wef, $4.00; postpaid, $4.25. 
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A sketch of Russian Political Institutions, past and present. The author's task has been to give a 
bird's-eye view of the internal development of Russia. 


Up to the present time the standard work on Russia for English-speaking peoples 
n has been Mackenzie Wallace’s volume. The aim of Professor Kovalevsky’s book 
| differs widely. Instead of aiming “to convey a general idea of the country and 


af people” (as Wallace phrases his object), it is essentially expository—the history of 
it an evolution. This history has never before been written in English. In the 
> main the book is one for the student and the scholar, in a much more intimate 
sense than is, for instance, Professor Bryce’s American Commonwealth. But the 
e y 
sections dealing with the emancipation of the serfs, local self-government, and, 
9 especially, the universities and the press, will be found to contain matter not only 
L, not elsewhere accessible, but of universal interest. 
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Russian Civilization—Its Past and 
Present 


By Paut Mityouxov, Professorial Lecturer on the Crane 
Foundation at the University of Chicago. 


This volume is made up from lectures delivered during the 
Summer Quarter of 1903, and the contents are as follows: 
Russia and the United States, a Comparison—The National- 
istic Idea—The Religious Tradition— The Political Tradition 
-—The Liberal Idea— The Socialistic Idea— Anticipations. 


The Code of Hammurabi, King of 
Babylonia (about 2250 B.C.) 
The Most Ancient of all Codes. 


Volume I. Text, Translation, Glossary, Historical and Phil- 
ological Notes, and Indices. By Roserr Francis Harper, 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Volume II. The Hammurabi and the Mosaic Codes. A 
Study in Babylonian and Old Testament Legal Literature. By 
WitiiamM Rainey Harper, Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University 
of Chicago. 

“ Hammurabi, being a great statesman as well as conquerer . . . . was the 
first to collect and formulate into code the decisions which the civil courts had 
rendered and which had grown out of judges’ law. This full code, the most 
elaborate monument of early civilization yet discovered, he engraved on great 
stone stelae, and set up in the principal cities of his realm, where they could 
be read by all his subjects.”"— Dr. William Hayes Ward in the Century Maga- 
sine, July, 190}. 

Volume I will be ready about November 15, 1903. Advanced 
subscription price of Volume I, $3.00; after date of publication, 
$4.00. Volume II is in preparation. 
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Einige Ergebnisse aus den Schwei Rekr suchungen, von med, Dr. Siegfried Rosenfeld. Das Problem der 
russischen Sterblichkeit, von Dr. L. v. Bortkewittsch. Zur Statistik der Haushaltungen, von Dr. G. B. Salvionz. Die Sterb- 
lichkeit der Ledigen und der Verheirateten; nebst Sterbetafeln derselben, berechnet fiir Bayern, von med. Dr. Prinzing. 
Statistik der Gewerbebetriebe in Mannheim, mit geschichtlichen Vergleichungen, von Dr. Gust. Heinr. Schmidt, Die Straf- 
falligkeit auf dem Gebiete der vorsatzlichen Korperverletzung in Oesterreich in vergleichender Darstellung, von Dr. H. Hoegel. 
Aus den Ergebnissen der gewerblichen Betriebszaihlung vom 14. Juni 1895, von Dr. J, Goldstein, Die Verletzungen in der k. k. 
dsterr, Armee, von Dr. G. Rosenfeld, Die Hauptergebnisse der iiberpriiften Gsterr. Unfallstatistik der Jahre 1890-1896, von Ke 
Kogler. 


IV. Litteratur. 


Die Veréffentlichungen des Kaiser]. Statistischen Amtes iiber die Ergebnisse der Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung vom 14. 
Juni 1895 im Deutschen Reich, von Dr, G. v. Mayr, Eingehendere Besprechungen und Ueberschau eingegangener Biicher, 


V. Statitische Gesetzgebung und Verwaltung.—Verschiedenes. 


Bund besti gen iiber die Bearbeitung der deutschen Betriebsstatistik. Statistische Aemter in Deutschland 
und Oesterreich-Ungarn (Verainderungen und Nachtrage). R isation der Land istik in Ungarn. Geschichte der 
amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn, von G. Bokor. Karl Becker, Ein Gedenkblatt, von Dr, Paul Kollmann, Ernst Engel ¢ und 
K. V. Riecke ft, Untersuchung der deutschen Sprache in Bezug auf die Haufigkeit der Worter, Silben und Laute. Die Statistik 
auf internationalen Kongressen und Versammlungen., Die Vorbereitungen zum neuen Zensus (1900) in den Vereinigten Staaten, 
von R. P, Falkner. Zur deutschen Sakularzahlung von 1900, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. Wiirttemberg, Vereinigung der Statistik 
der Sterbefalle und der Todesursachen, Reorganisation der Landesstatistik in den Niederlanden und Argentinien. Geschichte - 
der Organisation der japanischen Statistik. Sachregister. 
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THE A 
TRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE QNLY ROCK 


fOn Which You Can Place Absolute Reliance 
is 


Life Insurance. .. 


Lift the Cup of Future Happiness for 
Your Family by Securing a Policy 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF ASIERICA. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. 


Write for Information Dept. 25 Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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THE 
Thinking Man’s 


TONIC 


Preachers students, bank- 
ers, brokers, literary workers, 
reporters, editorial writers, ac- 
countants, actors and persons 
5 of intense mental concentra- 
tion, can strengthen their 
whole om, and greatly in- 
crease their capacity for men- 
tal and physical labor, by the 
use of 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


CHeE 


1 HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


Vor the Teefh, 
AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 


SITION. 
FOR TWOSCORE YEARS anoTEN 


Genteel Americans have cared for 
their teeth with no fear of Acid, 
Grit or other injurious substances 


BY THE USE OF 


SOZODONT 


MENNEN’S 
> Toilet Powder 


D HINC, 
ELICHTFUL AFTER BAT 
A LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. 


Beautifies and Preserves the 


Fevers 


frequently follow the Fall house- 
opening, due to foul gases and 
disease-breeding matter developed 
during Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured into 
waste pipes, sinks and closets, 
also sprinkled about the cellar 
and suspected places insures in- 
stant disinfection. 


Platis Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and cheap; 
endorsed by over 23,000 physicians; sold in 
quart bottles only, by druggists and high 
class grocers everywhere. Prepared only by 
HENRY B. Piatt, New York. 


2 
aa 
. 
F 
Pas 
i positive retiet for PRICKLY HEAT. Uf 
| ‘and all affictions of the skin. For sore, blistered and perspiring 
{ Te it hae no equal. Removes all odor of perspiration Get | 
MENNER’S (the original). little higher in price, perhaps, thar 
| worthless, substitutes, Dut there in a reason for it. Sold everyebemn 
or walled for conte Ave Gample free) 
| MENNEN CO. Orange ‘St., Newark, 3. 
\ 
“4 
d. 
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ORCHESTRA 


Flutes, Mandolins, Guitars, 
&e. on & Healy and ‘Washburn in- 
in use everywhere and are sold by 
leading music dealers. Ask for ‘‘Dept. G’’ 
Tinstrated, mailed free. -saver. 
LYON & HEALY, 38 Adams St., 
The World’s Largest Basic House. Sells *‘Kverything Known } 


P A N Genuine 


We have bundreds of ye t Piancs returned from renting 
which must be disposed of at once. These pianos include 
Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other ay ae 
— bry: cannot be distinguished from new, 


“Upright > 
in- $400" pian = 
waits 


fully equal to many 
mente payments accepted. Freight is aly 


at once for complete list and full particulars. You can make @ 
great saving by iano us. piano war- 
ranted as represented. Plano Boo! free. Write today. 


38 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Think what the ANGELUS offers. You hear 


Werld’s largest music house; sell “Everything known in Magia,” 
a pianist play with rare technique and skill—the 
result of years of hard work—and then, even 


Rare Old Violins 
though you do not know a note of music, if you d 


have an ANGELUS, you can reproduce the per- : Uk labels in colors and Biogra shies of chun 
formance in your own home. 

Note for note, now slow, now fast, now the air 
predominating and the bass subdued, now the 
bass ringing out and the thrills soft and clear — 
the ANGELUS responds to every demand of 
piano playing. These sympathetic changes which 


instruments from $50 to $10,000. Mo onthly 
payments may be arranged. iolins sent on 
seven days examination. Formal Certificate 
of Genuineness with each — ae 


LYON & HEALY, * 


other piano-playing instrument. The PHASING 
LEVER does it. 


The ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL contaias 4 Trains a Day 


sweet-voiced flute, violin, ‘cello and bass reeds 
adding a charming accompaniment to many de- via the 
lightful compositions. These are also exclusive 
advantages of the ANGELUS. 


Is not this instrument worth more than $250.00 
toyou? Send for handsome book, mailed free, 
or call on our nearest agent. 


joston : C.C, Harve ano House. 
Chicago: Geo. P. eed New York: John Wana- and C. H. @ D. Ry. 
Woodmansee Piano Co. maha: A, Hos; ‘oO. 
Cleveland: J. T.Wamelink Philadelphia: John Wana- 0 ly 8 Bi 
& Sons’ Piano Co. maker. nl ours 
Denver: Knight-Locke Pittsburg: S. Hamilton, 
Piano Co. San Francisco: Sherman 
Galveston: Thos. Goggan Clay & Co. 
& Bro, Springfield, Mass.: M., P. 
Kansas City: Carl Hoff- Conway, 35 Main St. 
man Music Co. a ¥ S. Rosenbloom 
Los Angeles: The Bartlett &S 
Music Co, Wethingten: Juelg & Co. C I NC I ‘N N A T I 
Minneapolis: Foster & 


aldo. — 


New Haven, Conn.: The 
Treat & ~1 Co,, And other local agencies BY DAY, Parlor and Dining 
837 Chapel throughout the country. | Cars. 


J. Herbert Marshall, Regent House, Regent Street, BY NIGHT, Palace Sleeping 
London, and Compartment Cars 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


EstTABLISHED 1877 


Main Offices and Factory + = MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen, Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, 


@] 22828028 2828 8298 8882822822 
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Beware of its shrewd imitators—our 


oe name and trade-mark label must appear o' 
the mattress 7/ it is A mattress is not 
“¢ “felt” if it is not an OsTERMOOR. 
| Send For Our Free Book 
a handsome volume of 96 illustrated pages telling 
all about the OSTERMOOR—its sizes and prices—its 
e virtues—our offer of ‘‘30 Nights’ Free Trial,” 
lins money refunded without question if it is not all 
you even hoped for, express charges paid both 
—-—- 4 ways--its letters of praise from men and women 
f all the of standing everywhere. You are welcome to it 
Sf Bote even though you have no inténtion of buying. 


Your name on a postal will do. 


OSTERMOOR & CO.,143Elizabeth St., NewYork. Clean Internally. 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather Wear Eternall 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. ; "Cheap Infernally 


is an ever ready and tireless enter- 
tainer with a repertoire of melody 
and song as varied as the tastes and 
desires of its hearers. It dispels the 
gloom of rainy days and dull hours, 
and an evening of Regina tuneful- 
ness is one of unique enjoyment. 
The Regina is for every member 
of the family and fills its own par- 
ticular niche in every home it enters. 
The Regina received the Gold 
Medal, highest award at the Pan- 
American. It is fully guaranteed, 
and is for sale by leading dealers 
everywhere. Any Regina will be 
sent on approval to responsible par- 
ties, and freight paid where we 
have no dealers and sell direct. 


Prices $25.00 to $400.00 


Catalogue, music lists and delight- 
ful love story, “A HARMONY 
7N TWO FLA 7S,” sent free 
on receipt of postage, 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 


12 E. 22d Street 255 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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The Man 
and the Machine 


Mr. Alexander T. Brown, inventor of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter, is un- 
questionably the foremost writing-ma- 
chine expert of the world. Besides, he 
is a practical and successful business 
man. He built the first 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


not only for handsome and speedy work, but to endure under the severest 
demands of actual business. The Smith Premier is free from the weak- 
nesses of eccentric, unpractical construction, and to-day embodies the latest 
demonstrated improvements of this typewriter expert. Mr. Brown, as Vice- 
President of this company, will continue to devote his entire time and inventive 
genius to maintain the Smith Premier where, more than ever, it now stands as 


The World’s Best Typewriter 


Send to-day for our little book explaining exactly why the Smith Premier is best; 
or send to our nearest branch office for the machine itself on a ten days’ free trial. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Factory at Syracuse, N.Y. Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


Che “HAMMOND” Typewriter 


(NEW MANIFOLDER) 
Greatest Typewriter of the Two Hemispheres.”’ 


Judge a machine by its work. 
Hammond workis incomparable. 


The Hammond Typewriter was origi- 
nally intended for high-class trade — 
people who wished the best. The excel- 
lent work, interchangeable type, visible 
writing, and ease of operation, place 
the Hammond in a class all by itself. 


Durability proven. 
A matter of fact. 


Branch offices in all principal cities. Representatives everywhere. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY = 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
69th to 7oth Sts., East River, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is) an absolute 


its cxcellence 


Jefferson No. 1743 
is a_ large,} blunt pen; 
not a stub, 
Over 150 Webs varieties of 
other styles iy to suit 
every purl Joose. All 


have them. 


substitute. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 


stationers 
Accept no 


Typewriter 


represents the result of more study, 
more effort, more labor and more 
practical experience in typewriter 
manufacture than all other makes 
of writing machines combined. 


It ought to be the best and 
IT IS. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO, 
327 Broadway, New York, 


Ghe Second Bank of 
the United States 


By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL 


a ik HISTORY of the Bank, 
ral treating at length both the 
monetary and _ political 


questions connected with the in- 
stitution. 

Much of the material for this work 
was obtained from the manuscript 
papers of Nicholas Biddle, including 
his letters and letter-books. 

This book is of special interest to 
legislators, bankers, men of affairs, 
and students of financial history and 
political institutions. 

538 pages, 8vo, cloth, net, $3.00; 
postpaid, $3.20. For sale by book- 
dealers or the publishers. 


Ghe University of 
Chicago Press, chicago 


THE 


DENSMORE 


Adopted as Official Typewriter 


by the 
WORLD’S FAIR 
ST. LOUIS 


HEAD OFFICE: 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Copy Your Letter While You Write 


BY USING THE 


CARBON LETTER TAB 


Letter Copying Made Cheaper, Cleaner, and More Convenient 


100 Letters and 100 Copies in Each Book. Bound in Board 
Covers with Carbon, Ready for Use 
Letter Size (8% x11), Ruled or Plain’ - $0.15 
Note Size (6x9%), Ruled or Plain’ - 40 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


S.D. CHILDS & CO. 
Manufacturing Stationers 
Send for our Catalogue of Office Supplies 140-142 MONROE ST., Chicago 


“RIDE ACOCKHORSE To Banpury Cross, 
0 SEE A FINE LADY UPON A WHITE HORSE, 
INGS ON HER FINGERS,AND BELLS ON HER TOES, 
SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER SHE GOES” 


x 


So SINGS THE FOND MOTHER IN NURSERY RHYME 
TO HER GLAD INFANT, THE WHILE KEEPING. TIME; 
2 a : AND SO CAN ALL MOTHERS WITH TUNEFUL REFRAIN 
PRAY LAN MAN'S — IN THEIR INFANTS WHOSE HEALTH THEY MAINTAIN, 
HROUGH 
MRS.WINSLOWS SOOTHING SYRUP 
FLORIDA WATER. OVER FIFTY YEARS SOLD 


Refuse all substitutes. 
MILLIONS OF MOTHERS IN THE NEW WORLD AND OL 


TIP-TOP'? 
that Daus’ 


TO PROVE 


est device for making 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete ‘‘Duplicator’ without deposit 
on 10 days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no 
rinter’s ink, The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. 
rice for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the trade 

discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 
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ah 
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Forty years ago the school-teacher had to get along 
as best he could with foreign-made pencils; now 
things are changed, and he has the privilege of using 


ago 

—— 9. American P il we 

Dixon Graphite €ncus CARTERS 
in all the schools under his charge. A 

. These pencils are not the result of an inspiration, 

> but are the product of much care, thought, and 

DES, study in order to provide just the right kind of a 

5° pencil for the many kinds of educational work. 


They are used in all the leading scientific and 
technical schools in the country, and are recom- 


ded by the drawi f They h 
strength and durability of lead, combined with A fluent ink will not make a fluent writer, 
absolute smoothness and accuracy in grading. Send but fluent writers demand fluent inks 
for illustrated color catalogue. It will help you. C T R S ] 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY AR E N 


CRE, always flows easily whether 
your thoughts do or not ~ 


} 


| Preserve Your a 
«| | |Magazines 


JP Have them bound in Cloth 


or Leather. It will improve L NIRT 
the appearance of your TOUNTAIN 


—— Library at a small expendi- 


9 ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- Ww not use a clean Fountain 
Ml equipped job bindery and Pen, one that will write and 
king will be pleased to quote write always, without skipping, ; 
The above Fountain Pen is and 
has been sold on its merits all over 
ors The University of Chicago Press the world for sixteen years, and is 


Mfg. Dept. Bindery Chicago unconditionally guaranteed. 
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Photographic Perfection 


is attained by making your negatives on 


ANSCO: THE NEW DAYLIGHT LOADING FILM 
and your prints on 


CYKO! THE PAPER THAT PRINTS AT NIGHT 
ANSCO and CYKO have no peers in Keeping Quality and in 
Latitude of Exposure and Development. 
Trial Dozen 4x5 CYKO and Developer, 20 cents. 
ANSCO films are made under the celebrated Goodwin Patent 
and are adapted for Kodak's, Bull’s-eyes and all Film Cameras. 
CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet sent on application. 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. Atlas Block, Chicago 


YOU ASK 


WH 


Best beans only are used. 

E tra care exercised in blending. 
Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
AXdutterations nat permitted. 

Use of most improved machinery. 
Standard of merit - our watchword. 
watchfuiness during manufacture 


Casi no more than others. 
Once - Used, 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Yellowstone National Park 


SPECIAL PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 


$85 from St. Paul 


uw $101 from Chicago 


INCLUDING EXPENSES 


Train leaves St. Paul eve of September 3d, 1903 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS 
G. A. P. D., 208 So. Clark St., CHICAGO 


This is over the NORTHERN PACIFIC RY., which is 
the only line running to the boundary of the Yellowstone 


Everybody wishes to visit the Yellowstone, and here is your chance. 
Call on or write the following people for detailed information : 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


CHAS. S. FEE 
G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Help Yourself 


To and with The Only 
Natural Porous Food 
Made From Wheat 


Split, toast and try it as bread. A deliciouscom- 
bination with preserves and fruits. 


Makes ideal 
fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when combined 
with mushrooms, sweetbreads or vegetables. 


SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 


Can Be Prepared In Over 250 Different Ways 


It is a remarkable fact that no other food 
takes the place of Shredded Wheat. This is 
true because in it the complete requirements 
of the body are found—the identical food coun- 
terparts of the human organism—it’s erect 
food affinity. 


Cook Book artistically illustrated i in colors, ““‘The Vital Ques- 
tion,’’ sent FREE upon request. Address 


Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Gavena Galloway, White Water, Wis., writes: 
““We use Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit for break- 
fast, as dessert for dinner, 
toast for tea, and for chaf- 
ing dish luncheons in the 
evening and would not be 
without it.’’ 


“In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a "place so pleasant and so sweet?” 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


There may be somewhere on the earth 
a more delightful region than that of the 
Thousand Islands, but if there is, it has 
not been discovered. It is as fine as the 
Bay of Naples, with 2,000 picturesque 
Islands scattered along the twenty-five 
miles of one of the most beautiful rivers 
in the world. You can find out a great 
deal regarding it in No, 10 of the “Four- 
Track Series,” Thousand Islands;” 
issued by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL 
A Me will be mailed free on receipt of a two-cent 


stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central § tation, New York. 


“Of all inventions, 
the alphapet and 
the printing press 
alone excepted, 
those inventions 
which abridge 
distance have 
done most for the 
civilization of our my 


MACAULEY ZRANSAS CIT 


PERFECTION IN TRANSPORTATION 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 


The heaviest steel rails, laid on a roadbed 
of crushed rock, make its tracks the 
smoothest. Over this dustless highway are 
run the most palatial trains in the world 
—the acme of le xury and comfort. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY—JUSTLY TERMED 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pas. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 
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Decennial Publications 
Ohfe UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


FIRST SERIES 


The First Series consists of ten volumes representing the work of research of the several Departments 
of the University. These articles are also issued in separate form as reprints. Size, quarto. 


SECOND SERIES 


The following octavo volumes of the second series are announced : 


Vol.I. The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Mag- 
dalene. By LEWis WAGER. A morality play 
reprinted from the original edition of 1566-67, 
edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sarial Index, by FREDERIC IVES CARPENTER. 
Pp. xxxvi+g1, cloth. Met, $1.00; postpaid, 
$1.08. 


Vol. I. The Second Bank of the United States. 
By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL. Pp. 538, cloth. 
Net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20 


Vol. Il. Light Waves and their Uses. By ALBERT 
A. MICHELSON; with 108 drawings and three 
colored plates. bp. 164, cloth. Net, $2.00; 
postpaid, $2.12. 


Vol. IV. The Poems of Anne Countess of Win- 
chilsea. From the original edition of 1713 and 
from unpublished manuscripts, edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by MYRA REYNOLDS. 
Pp. cxxx+434, cloth. Net, $3.00; postpaid, 
$3.25. 


Vol. V. Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belong- 
ing to the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum. By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. Pp. 
xxx+120, cloth. Net, $6.00; postpaid, $6.12. 


Vol. VI. La Perfecta Casada. Por el Mestro F. 
Luys DE LEON. Texto del Siglo XVI. Reim- 
presion de la tercera edicién, con variantes de 
la primera, y un prdélogo. Por ELIZABETH 
WALLACE. Pp. xxvii+119, cloth. Net, $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.58. 


Vol. VII. Legal Tender: A Study in English and 
American Monetary History. By SOPHONISBA 
P. BRECKINRIDGE. Pp. xvii+180, cloth. 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.15. [Feb. 15.] 


Vol. VIII. The Réle of Diffusion and Osmotic 
Pressure in Plants. By BURTON E. LIVINGS- 
TON. Pp. 144, cloth. Net, $1.50; postpaid, 
$1.60. [Feb. 15.] 


Vol. IX. A History of the Greenbacks, with 
Special Reference to the Economic Conse- 
quences of Their Issue. By WESLEY CLAIR 
MITCHELL. [In press.] 


Vol. X. The Study of Stellar Evolution: A Pop- 
ular Account of Modern Methods of Astro- 
physical Research. By GEORGE ELLERY 
HALE. [In preparation.] 


Vol. XI. Studies in Logical Theory. Edited by 
JOHN DEWEY with the co-operation of members 
and Fellows of the Department of Philosophy. 
{In press. ] 


Vol. XII. The Place of Apocalyptic Messian- 
ism in the New Testament. By SHAILER 
MATHEWS. [In preparation.] 


Vol. XIII. Glacial Studies in Greenland. By 
THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN. [In preparation. ] 


Vol. XIV. Lectures on the Calculus of Varia- 
tions. By OsKAR Boiza. [In preparation. 


Vol. XV. Studies in General Physiology. By 
JACQUES LOEB. [In preparation. 


Vol. XVI. The Finality of the Christian Religion. 
By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER. [In prepara- 
tion.] 


Vol. XVII. Predecessors of Goethe in Italy in 
the Eighteenth Century. By CAMILLO VON 
KLENZE. [In preparation. ]} 


FOR SALE BY 


BOOK DEALERS 


OR THE PUBLISHERS 


Ghe University of Chicago Press : CHICAGO 


Tne Pennoyer 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


A Health-Resort; A Rest-Cure 


of the highest grade, conducted upon a most lib- 
eral scale, and affording every facility for the 
successful treatment of chronic diseases. Beau- 
tiful grounds (100 acres) with half mile Lake 
Michigan frontage. Cool summers; no malaria. 


For illustrated prospectus address 


N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Mgr. 


Chicago Office, 70 State St. 
Dr. Pennoyer’s hours 2 to 4 Tuesdays. 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 500 


FOR EARLY FALL 


The Standard Sanitary 
Woolens for Men, Women 
and Children. 


SPEGIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR THIS SEASON 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S. GO’S OWN STORES 
NEW YORK: 306 Fifth Avenue, 155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Instruction 


credit is given so that the time of required residence for the Bachelor and Doctor’s degrees is 
materially shortened. The work offered includes courses in Theology, Philosophy, History, 
Pedagogy, Sociology, the Languages, Literature, and Mathematics. 
Circulars giving detailed information may be had by addressing 
THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, 


University of Chicago 


Department which cannot be surpassed. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done 
wholly by correspondence, but when the 
courses are completed at the University, 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Cuffs 


with the 


EARL BUTTONER 


A | ae ym device which saves time and temper. Used and 
endorsed by thousands. Nickel, 10 cents; Sterling Silver, 
50 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 

ALPHA MPG. CO., 151 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEW TH IS Put an 9 
DEVICE 


IN YOUR button hole of the 


cuff, slide it into 


the front circular ° 
opening, — push * 
it back to regu. % 
SLE EVE late the Cuff—an * 
inch or two or* 
simply a white edge can be shown. 
THE CUFF WILL STAY 
WHERE YOU PUT IT. 
You take your coat off and hang it up, 
the Cuffs will require no attention unti 
they need laundering One pairfor every ¢ 
coat you own and happiness will be yours for 
adime. Price 1octs. a pairor Socts. for 6 pairs, 
by mail, postpaid. Address, 7 
WOODMAN CO., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. . 
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MAGAZINES PUBLISHED 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Edited by President W. R. Harrgr. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine, Subscription price, in the United States, 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.75; single copies, 20 cents. 

The Biblical World is devoted exclusively to bibli- 
cal study, and so edited and illustrated as to afford 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Edited by The University of Chicago School of Education, 
oun Dewey, Director. Grorcr H. Locke, Managing 
tditor. Published monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price, in the United States, $1.50 a year; 
foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents, 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of high-school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpful, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Edited by The University of Chicago School of Education, 
Dewey, Director. Mrs, F, Younc. Managing 
Editor. Published monthly, except in July and August. 
Subscription price, in the United States, $1.50 a year; 
foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents, 

A monthly periodical for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Each number contains prac- 
tical plans for teaching in every grade from the 
kindergarten through the eight grades and the 
pedagogic schools. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edited by Joun M. Couttsr. Published monthly, with illus- 
trations. Subscription price, in the United States, $5.00 
ayear; foreign, $5.75; single copies, 50 cents. 

The Botanical Gasette is an illustrated monthly 
journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representa- 
tive American journal of botany, containing contri- 
butions from the leading botanists of America and 
Europe. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Atsion W. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, in the United States, $2.00 
ayear; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 

The special aim of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology is to show that the “social problem” is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. CHampertin. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 
a year; foreign, $3 75; single copies, 50 cents. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. 


Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to young geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by Gzorce E, Hare and Epwin B. Frost. Published 
monthly, except in February and August, with illustra- 
tions. Subscription price, in the United States, $4.00 a 
year; foreign, $4.75; single copies, so cents. 

An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. Laurence LauGuuiin. Published quarterly, 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.50; single copies, 75 cents. 

This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, in the United States. 
$3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 75 cents, 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modern investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particular schools. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President Wittiam R, Harper. Published quarterly 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
study of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in German, 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 


A quarterly journal devoted to research in Modern Languages 
and Literatures. Editors: Pxitip S. ALLEN, Managing 
Editor; Freperic I, CARPENTER, CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
First number appeared in June, 1903. Subscription price, 
$3.00 a year in the United States; foreign, $3.50; single 
copies, $1.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 


Edited by the Recorder of the University. Published monthly. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies ro cents, 


The University Record is the official monthly pub- 
lication of the University of Chicago. 


ADDRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Supremacy 


The Fox Typewriter has stood the most severe tests that 
can be given any typewriting machine. It has demonstrated 
its durability, speed, lightness of touch, smoothness of action, 
accuracy of alignment, and practical serviceability in such 
a convincing manner that a large number of business houses 
have superseded their other typewriters by the Fox Typewriter. 

They have done so, because it was proven by actual competi- 
tive tests that the Fox was a better machine than they were using 
and that it was a saving to them in labor, time, and money by 
installing the Fox throughout their offices. 


The following are a few of the business houses who now use 
from ten to forty Fox Typewriters. They would not have them 
put in if the Fox had not been all we claim: 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Yonker- 
man Chemical Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; Henderson 
& Ames Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Grand Rapids & In- 
diana Railway, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; P. F. Collier 
& Son, New York city; 
Regina Music Box Co., New 
York, N. Y.; C. G. Conn, 
Elkart, Ind. 


Send for our hand- 
some catalogue 
and details of a 
plan whereby any 
responsible per - 
son can get a Fox Typewriter 
on ten days’ trial, 


The Fox Typewriter Co. Ltd. 
560-570 N. Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Soft, rich color effects are produced 
on shingles by the use of Shingletint 


There are many brands of shingle stains in the market, 
but only one Shingletint, which means much to the con- 
sumer, who may safely buy it and know he is getting the 
best shingle stain made. 

Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, 
coloring matter, creosote, and the necessary drying agents ; 
= -_ not only beautifies but prolongs the life of the 
shingles. 


FINISHED WOODS AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE SENT FREE 
UPON REQUEST, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON BALTIMORE GINGINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. 


Compartment Sleepers 
Standard Open Sleepers 
Palace Parlor Cars 
Table d’hote Diners 
Luxurious Day Coaches 


Are some of the many features 
of a trip over the 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


CHICAGO to 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 
AND SOUTH 


Ask for Tickets via the “ Big Four.” 


J. C. TUCKER, G. N. A., 


238 Clark St., Chicago. 


The “A-A” Line 


Stands for Fountain- 
Pen Comfort and 
up-to-dateness 


BOUT as sensible 
( ai merely to pray that 
EG Mt. Pelee instantly 
subside as to hope to avoid 
ink-stained fingers if in writ- 
ing with or in opening your 
Fountain Pen the hand comes 
in contact with the ink joint, 
as happens in the “has been” 
pens. 

A. A. Waterman & Co. 
(note the initials) make the 
Middle-Joint ‘‘ Modern,” and 
guarantee it unconditionally. 


A.A.WATERMAN &CO. 
Dept. G, 22 Thames St, NEW YORK 
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G Keep strong always. Make every atom of your vitality count. 
® Build new tissues before the old give way. You can make 
poor health good—good health better—by taking a glass of 


the Best onic 
before each meal and upon retiring. The "Best" Tonic aids 
digestion—strengthens the muscles—steadies the nerves—and 


the "Best" Tonic is Pabst Malt Extract. The BEST for 


you—the BEsT for everybody. 


Enclosed please find five dollars for which send at once two dozen Pabst Malt 
Extract, The "Best" Tonic. I have now taken eight bottles of The "Best" Tonic and 
it has done me more good than twenty-five dollars’ worth of medicine | took before 
I began taking your malt—H. A. SERGENT, South New Berlin, New York. 


Allow me to congratulate you on your superior preparation of malt extract. | found it 
excellent as a tonic for myself and prescribe it in all cases of Tuberculosis, Anemia, 
Chlorosis and General Debility. As a tissue builder it has no equal.—DR. H. 
BLAKE HANNON, Cairo, Ill. 

Avoid c imitations —lacking the strength and purity of 

harmful. Your system demands THE BES T—and Pabst 

Malt Extract is The "Best" Tonic. The proof lies in the using. 

At all druggists. none end ter 


PABST EXTRACT DEP'’T, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Burlington 
Route 


Your Vacation 
in Colorado 


TOURIST TICKETS FOR HALF FARE 


A Colorado trip this year will cost very little. We 
are going to sell round trip tickets from Chicago 
for $30. From St. Louis $25. Practically ha 
fare. This will enable people of moderate 
means to spend their holiday in the de- 
lightful Colorado country. Special 
tickets will be sold July 1 to 10 for 
even less than named above. 


HERE is a popular idea 
that prices in Colorado 
are inflated—that it 
costs money “every time you 
move.”’ 

This notion is not correct, 
You can live in Colorado com- 
fortably and well for a mod- 
erate sum. At the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches 
you can secure excellent quar- 
ters and capital fare for from 
$8 to $10 a week and upward. 

Our Hand-Book of Colorado 
tells all about it. Send fora 
copy. It’s free. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
209 Adams St., Chicago, *. 


Supremac SoldtRoundsthe World: 
B fo gay oy 
| | 
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IS MORE THAN SOAP 


yet costs no more, for while it cleanses thoroughly it 
also disinfects—purifies—at the same time. As electricity 
gives light as well as power, so Lifebuoy Soap cleanses 
as well as destroys the unseen germs of disease. Ordi- 
nary soaps merely cleanse but do not safeguard health 
by destroying the germs of disease as Lifebuoy does. 


Buy a cake from your dealer, use it all up, and if it does 
not do all we say, he will refund purchase money promptly. 
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LITHIA WATER 


its Reputation does not Depend upon “Talking Points.” 
It is Offered to the Public upon its Record of Results 
Accomplished. Nothing save an Actual Test can be 
More Satisfactory to the Patient than the Testimony 
of Eminent Medical Men who have Repeatedly 
Tested its Merits in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria 
Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, and all Uric 
Acid Troubles. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner of New York City and 
State, President Board of Pharmacy, New York City; Examining Physician Corpora 
tion Council, New York City, etc., says; ‘‘I have prescribed 
WATER with great benefit in Bright’s Disease.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's 
University, Montreal, Canada: ‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic Origin as well as in the gravei 
Albuminuria of Pregnancy, I have found BJF FALO LITHIA WATER to act a: 
a veritable antidote, and I know of no other natural agent possessing this impor- 
tant quality.’’ 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 
often prescribed BUFFALO LYTHIA in Gouty and Rheumatic conditions 
and in Renal Calculi, accompanied with Renal Colic, and always with the most 
satisfactory results. In Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it ig 
especially efficacious.’’ 


Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Oricans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 


Louisiana, says: ‘‘I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections 
cf the kidneys and urinary passages, particularly in Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, 


and in irritable conditions of the Bladder and Urethra. The results satisfy me 
of its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


Voluminous medical testimony of the highest order, which admits of no question os 
imputation, mailed to any address. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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[Finest in the World 


COCOA 


CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER &. CO. Ltd. 
17%. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
and Highest Awards in Europe and America 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS ARE UNRE- 
SERVED IN THEIR PRAISE OF THESE 
SUPERB INSTRUMENTS, THE WEBER 
PIANO COMPANY REFERS WITH PRIDE 
TO THE LETTERS LATELY RECEIVED 
FROM 

HERR ANTHES M. GILIBERT 

HERR BURGSTALLER HERR HERTZ 
HERR KOCIAN 
MME. ROGER-MICLOS 
MME. SEYGARD 


She 
WEBER PIANO COMPANY. 
108 Fifth Ave., New York. 
266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Catalogue mailed free upon request, 


M. FLON 
MME. GADSKI 
M. GRAU 


THE FIRST STEP away from 
self-respect is lack of care in personal 
cleanliness: the first move in building 
up a proper pride in man, woman, or 
child is a visit to the Bathtub. You 
can't be-healthy, or pretty, or even 
good, unless you are clean. 
HAND SAPOLIO. It pleases everyone. 


Use 


PIANOS 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
VOGE & SONS PIANO CO.. +60 Boyisten St., Boston, Mass 
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